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REMARKS 


Cfjc  (ftoUmi  jf aimer . 

We  should  be  bad  moralists  did  we  presume  to  question  the  cCi- 
eacy  of  repentance. — 

“  To  lead  the  wand’rer  back  who  went  astray, 

To  show  mankind  the  error  of  their  waj,” 

Is  literature  applied  to  its  noblest  end  ;  and  though  popular  subjects 
and  a  lively  style  may  be  essential  in  order  to  enteil  in,  there  is 
nothing  more  easy  than  to  make  instruction  the  handmaid  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  story  of  the  Golden  Fanner  has  a  two-fold  object ;  it 
shows  that  vice  may  be  reclaimed  by  the  precepts  and  example  of 
virtue — that  the  felon  may  become  an  useful  member  of  society  by 
tlie  ail-powertul  influence  of  those  kindly  affections  that  twine  around 
the  heart  ;  and  it  further  shows,  that  when  the  desire  of  heaping  up 
riches  has  taken  firm  poss  ssion  of  the  mind,  the  most  virtuous  reso¬ 
lutions,  the  deepest  contrition,  prove  but  weak  barriers  against  any 
temptation  that  may  promise  to  gratify  our  wishes ;  and  that  our 
only  chance  of  escape  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  contentment,  and 
steadily  resist  the  “  busy  devil”  that  by  holding  out  the  delusive 
prospect  of  what  we  may  be,  makes  shipwreck  of  all  that,  by  the 
goodness  of  Providence,  we  are. 

This  Drama  is  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  life  of  an  individual 
denominated  the  Golden  Farmer,  a  notorious  highwayman,  who 
under  the  guise  of  a  corn-chandler  dwelling  in  Thames  Street,  whilst 
exhibiting  his  packets  of  barley  and  oats  by  day,  made  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ihe  contents  of  the  farmers’  pockets,  of  which  he  de¬ 
spoiled  them  by  night.  By  these  dishonest  means  he  acquired  a 
considerable  sum,  puichased  a  farm,  obtained  the  title  of '1  he  Golden 
Farmer,  and  endeavoured  by  sincere  repentance  and  a  reformed  life 
to  make  some  atonement  for  his  former  misdeeds  — but  avarice 
tempting  Itim  into  his  old  courses,  he  is  taken,  tried,  arid  condemned 
to  death. 

The  author  has  made  the  most  of  his  subject.  —  He  has  represented- 
Ihe  Farmer  in  easy  circumstances,  surrounded  by  his  family,  re¬ 
spected  by  his  neighbours,  an  industrious,  thriving,  and  altered  man. 
But  one  fatal  passion  clings  to  iiis  heart,  the  desire  01  adding  acre 
to  acre  ;  and  a  tormenting  fiend  of  an  auctioneer,  who  has  always 
same  capital  bargain  to  offer,  keeps  him  restless  and  discontented, 
and  two  hundred  and  fitly  pounds  are  wanted  to  purchase  a  long- 
coveted  addition  to  his  farm. 

A  man  may  be  a  great  scoundrel,  and  yet  take  nothing  but  what 
the  law  allows  him  ;  we  have  even  known  hypocrites  palliate  their 
besetting  sin  because  the  bible  did  not  in  express  terms  forbid  it; 
but  neither  law  nor  gospel  contemplated  in  its  fullest  extent  the  vil¬ 
lainy  of  man.  We  can  commiserate  a  starving  rogue  who  robs  his 
rich  neighbour  for  a  meal,  but  dishonesty  has  no  excuse  when 
prompted  by  avarice  or  ambition.  One  Jemmy  Twitcher,  a  petty 
thief — in  slang  phrase,  a  prig  out  of  luck  — is  detected  robbing  the 
nen-roost  of  the  Grthlen  Farmer.  Jemmy  would  be  gieat,  is  not 
without  ambition,  but  larks  the  spirit  and  boldness  that  should  attend 
j/u  Re  is  a  'pains- taking  young  man  m  starring  a  glum,  can  draw 
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REMARKS. 


a  handkerchief  out  of  a  salt-box  without  rattling  or  lifting  the  lid; 
transfer  sleeping  Chanticleer  and  his  whole  harem  from  their  peri  lies 
into  his  coat-pockets  without  bustle  or  noise  ;  but  he  cannot  bid  a 
man  “  Stand  !”  and  funks  at  a  burglary.  Hitherto  he  has  never 
risen  above  the  stocks  ora  whipping;  but  his  aspirations  soar  to  the 
gallows,  which  he  would  take  (as  the  Loyal  London  Volunteers  once 
did  on  a  grand  field  day)  by  storm,  and  hopes  ere  he  dies  to  have 
the  honour  to  be  hanged.  He  is  sneaking  and  civil,  seldom  speaks 
above  his  breath,  exhibits  much  innocent  wonder  when  any  hing 
not  strictly  honest  is  laid  to  his  charge,  and  for  every  accusation  he 
has  one  simple  interrogatory — “  Veil ,  and  vot  ov  it?'  Jemmy 
Twitcher  is  brought  before  the  Farmer,  a  mutual  recognition  takes 
place — they  had  been  brother  pals,  but  Jemmy  had  continued  too 
poor  and  unlucky  to  repent.  His  morning  call  was  intended  only 
as  a  prelude  to  an  eveniug  visit,  when  in  company  with  Old  Mobb, 
another  of  the  Farmer’s  ancient  companions  ot  the  road,  he  medi¬ 
tated  making  his  maiden  attempt  at  housebreaking.  1  he  sequel  is 
palpable.  Old  Mobb  views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  Farmer’s  prospe¬ 
rity,  demands  fifty  pounds  as  hush-money,  or  his  company  in  an 
excursion  to  the  house  of  a  neighbour,  where  a  handsome  booty 
sin  ready  cash  awaits  them.  The  temptation  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted;  his  compliance  will  not  only  rid  him  of  a  troublesome 
demand,  but  realize  the  means  of  completing  his  purchase;  he  con¬ 
sents,  for  this  night  only,”  to  perform  his  old  part,  and  his  life 
pays  the  forfeit.  The  too  fastidious  taste  of  Mr.  Webster  has  not  in¬ 
troduced  the  gallows  upon  the  scene  ;  which,  as  it  bids  fair  nou>  to 
become  a  novel  spectacle,  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
some  future  dramatist,  if  it  be  only  to  remind  a  certain  portion  of 
his  audience  what  (thanks  to  modern  philanthropy  !)  they  have 
escaped. 

We  can  compare  Mr.  R.  Honner’s  Jemmy  Twitcher  with  no  other 
performance  of  a  thieving  character  but  little  Simmons’s  Filch, 
which  all  who  remember  it  will  consider  extraordinary  praise.  Mr. 
Ilonner  dres-ed,  looked,  and  acted  the  part  to  a  nicety — a  snuffling, 
sneaking,  insignificant  epitome  of  petty  larceny  personified !  If 
Mr.  Honner  be  an  honest  man  off  the  stage,  let  him  give  God 
thanks— a  greater  rogue  on,  it  were  impossible  to  conceive.  His 
habiliments  (so  anti-Stultx!)  would  put  that  eminent  prolessor  into  a 
fever.  Hi3  coat,  like  the  Irishman’s  blanket,  w  as  too  long  at  the  top 
and  too  short  at  the  bottom;  his  waistcoat  and  breeches  (remnants  1 
and  curiosities  of  their  kind,)  he  had  held  in  reversion  after  scaring 
away  the  crows;  and  his  hat,  after  undergoing  every  vaiiety  of 
colour  and  shape,  had  settled  into  a  pot-lid  of  dusky  brown.  Never 
eye  beheld  such  a  scarecrow  !  Mr.  W-  H.  Williams  was  quite  at 
home  in  the  bustling  Auctioneer.  The  drunken  scene,  where  the 
amorous  Hammerer  of  Hampshire  and  Jemmy  Twitcher  exchange 
clothes,  and  Jemmy  in  his  first  feat  as  a  footpad  outwits  himself, 
was  very  laughably  acted.  Mr.  Cobharn  played  the  Golden  Farmer 
with  propriety  and  feeling ;  and  Dibdin  Pitt  was  a  genuine  house¬ 
breaker 

- “  of  the  ruffian  race, 

Guilt  in  his  heart  and  Tyburn  in  his  face.” 


Gd3  D. - G. 


Costume. 


GOLDEN  FARMER. — Black  velveteen  coat — red 
Waistcoat — white  breeches — leather  gaiters. 

OLD  MOBB — Gray  coat — drab  great-coat — scarlet 
waistcoat — cord  breeches — black  boots — slouch  hat,  and 
belt  round  the  waist. 

HARRY  HAMMER. — Black  coat  and  breeches — 
boots — white  waistcoat,  and  wig. 

WILLIAM  HARVEY. — A  regimental  suit  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  about  forty  years  ago. 

JEMMY  TWITCHER. — Ited  waistcoat  with  sleeves 
— dirty  corderoy  breeches — black  stockings — old  small 
white  hat  with  crape  round  it. 

PETER  PIEBALD.  —  First  dress :  Old-fashioned 
miserly  suit.  Second  dress:  White  morning  gown, 
nightcap,  and  slippers. 

PAUL  PIEBALD. —  First  dress  :  Blue  coat — yellow 
waistcoat — leather  breeches,  and  top  boots.  Second 
dress  :  White  morning-gown  and  nightcap 

BOWL. — Old-fashioned  suit. 

EARL  FITZALLAN.— Court  suit,  black. 

ELIZABETH.  —  Slate  coloured  gown  —  plain  neat 
cap,  and  white  kerchief. 

MRS.  HAMMER. — Old-fashioned  printed  gown — 
mob  cap. 

LOUISA. — Printed  cotton  frock. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

The  Conductors  of  tliis  Work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  personal 
observations,  during  the  ni03t  recent  performances. 

It.  means  Right ;  L.  Left  ;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat ;  R.  D.  Right 
Door  ;  L.  D.  Left  Door  ;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper 
Entrance  ;  C.  D.  Centre  Door. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left ;  C.  Centre  ;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre  ; 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre. 

The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience* 
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THE  GOLDEN  FARMER; 


OR,  THE  LAST  CRIME. 


ACT  I 

SCENE  I. —  A  Farmhouse  and  Farm-yard — a  paling 
crossing  from  r.  to  L. — distant  Country — every  object 
tinted  with  the  rich  glow  of  an  Autumn  sunset. 

La  Bon  REKS  discovered ,  having  finished  stacking  the  lust  sheaf 
of  Corn — a  Harvest  Home — a  table  with  jugs  of  ale,  L. 

CHORUS. — Labourers. 

Hurra! — Hurra  ! — Hurra  ! 

Now  we’ve  stacked  the  golden  oorn, 

Ere  th’  harvest  moon  has  filled  her  horn. 

We’ll  sing  and  laugh, 

Whilst  ale  we  quaff, 

Hurra  ! — hurra  !  -  hurra  ! 

The  brown  jug  push  about,  boys, 

Until  we’ve  drained  it  out,  boys  ! 

The  liquor  of  life  is  John  Barleycorn’s  ale  ! 

The  man  that  drinks  hearty  care  ne’er  will  assail ! 

John.  Here’s  the  Golden  Farmer  with  dree  times  dree 
not  forgetting  his  dear  wife  and  child  ! 

All.  Hurra! — hurra! — hurra! 

Enter  The  Golden  Farmer/™  the  house,  l.  u.  e. 

Far.  Thanks,  my  friends  !  Good  ale  and  good  cheer 
be  yours  till  you  can’t  trudge  !  You’ve  worked  well 
and  heaven  has  smiled  ou  our  labours  ;  and  may  I  ne’e, 
know  a  good  end  but  you  shall  share  the  good  fortune 
fate  has  awarded  me — so  drink  and  be  jolly  ! 

John.  And  we’ll  gie  you  a  good  cheer,  measter,  for 
one  good  cheer  deserves  another — Hurra  ! 

All .  Hurra  ! 

Far.  Then  away,  lads,  to  the  kitchen,  and  wind  up 
your  sports  with  a  good  jorum  of  egg  flip 

[Exeunt  Peasants ,  l.  U.  E. 
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Enter  Elizabeth  and  Louisa  from  the  house ,  L.  u.  e. 

Eli.  Oh,  husband  !  how  it  joys  my  heart  to  see  you 
every  day  become  more  and  more  beloved  by  those 
around  you  ;  and  that  the  gloom  which  used  to  cloud 
your  brow,  from  some  unknown  cause,  seems  dissipated. 
J  have  often  wondered  how  one  so  kind  and  charitable 
could  ever  know  a  moment’s  care; 

Far.  (r.  c.)  Bess,  my  girl,  do  not — do  not  remind  me 
of  what  I’ve  striven  to  forget — prayed  to  forget ! — I  hope 
the  prayers  of  a  repentant  man  have  not  been  unheeded 
by  Him,  who  has  dispensed  me  more  good  than  I  de¬ 
serve,  in  blessing  me  with  thee  and  my  dear  child. 

Eli.  (c.)  What  can  a  man  so  innately  correct  as  I  have 
always  known  you  to  be  have  ever  done  to  speak  thus  ? 
Everything  thrives  with  you  :  your  cattle  and  corn  seem 
to  bring  a  tenfold  return. 

Far.  True — true  ;  it  seems  so,  indeed. 

Eli.  When  the  neighbouring  farmers  are  continually 
complaining  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  dealers  on 
their  return  from  market,  have  you  not  always  escaped  ? 

Far.  True — true  again,  Bess. 

Eli.  And  when  you  come  home  weary  with  work, have 
you  not  your  bonny  Bess  to  comfort  you,  eh? 

Lou.  And  your  little  pet  to  sit  upon  your  knee,  fa¬ 
ther  ? 

Far.  Bless  ye — bless  ye  both  !  [Kissing  them.l  You’ve 
proved  my  better  angels. — Ere  1  knew  you,  ay,  and 
since,  for  a  time  the  vice  of  gain,  either  by  honest  or  dis¬ 
honest  means,  had  taken  possession  of  my  breast  to  an 
almost  miserly  feeling  ;  but  your  bright  example  has 
taught  my  heart  to  flow  with  better  thoughts. 

Eli.  If  this  be  my  doing,  not  a  day  shall  pass  but  l 
will  pour  out  my  gratitude  to  Heaven. 

Far.  Yes,  my  bonny  Bess,  yes  :  with  this  farm,  which 
is  now  my  own,  I  can  hold  up  my  head  against  the  freaks 
of  fortune. — It  will  more  than  supply  all  our  wants 
while  living,  and.  when  dead,  be  a  pretty  portion  lor 
our  child. 

Lou.  Don’t  talk  of  dying,  father  ;  I  could  not  live 
without  mother  and  you. 

Far.  But  come,  come — this  be  but  melancholy  talk  ; 
we  must  be  merry,  ay,  and  make  others  so.— So,  aWay, 
lass,  and  prepare  our  harvest  supper. 
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Eli.  I  will,  George,  T  will  ;  and  from  this  time  let 
nothing  mar  our  happiness. 

Lou.  Kiss  me,  father.  [ Kisses  her.]  Ay,  but  you  must 
kiss  mother,  too.  [Kisses  his  wif  e. 

[Exeunt  Elizabeth  and  Louisa  into  the  house. 

Far.  What  a  happy  fellow  I  ought  to  be  ! — And  why 
should  I  not? — I  will — I  will ! — I  need  not  commit  m>- 
self  any  more  :  here  I  may  pass  my  days  in  quiet ;  fear¬ 
less  that,  in  the  Golden  Farmer,  who  is  ever  tilling  and 
toiling,  turning  the  earth  and  the  penny,  any  one  would 
recognise  me  for  aught  else. 

Hammer.  [Without,  L.]  If  you  little  boys  dare  to  call 
after  me  again,  I’ll  knock  you  down,  and  my  fist  shall 
serve  for  the  hammer. 

Enter  Hammer,  i. 

Impertinent  imps  !  to  call  after  me — a  respectable  auc¬ 
tioneer,  and  to  dare  apply  to  me  the  technicalities  of  my 
professional  calling! — Ah!  you're  a  bad  lot;  and  the 
next  time  I  pass  you,  you  shall  mind  my  bidding. 

Far.  (c.)  What  has  ruffled  you,  Master  Hammer? 

Ham.  (l.  c.)  Why,  I  just  now  winked  at  a  pretty  girl 
I  met  in  the  village  of  Ham,  but  she  didn’t  take  my  bid¬ 
ding  ;  and  as  1  walked  off,  some  little  snivelling  pup¬ 
pies  presumed  to  say — Doing— going — gone!  —  Now, 
I’m  not  a  damaged  bit  of  goods,  but  an  article  I  can  re¬ 
commend  to  any  respectable  female  with  a  small  matter 
of  money,  inclined  to  matrimony. —  Bless  you,  I  can’t 
help  winking  at  the  girls — I  seem  to  have  caught  it  of 
my  bidders,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  transfer  it  to  rnv  bid¬ 
ders  ;  but  they  never  say  “Thank  you,”  as  I  do,  when 
any  one  winks  at  me,  but  always  wish  me  to  be  going — 
going,  till  I  am  gone. — I’m  called  all  over  the  county  the 
Hamorous  Hammer  of  Hampshire.— I’ve  often  thought 
what  an  odd  way  of  bidding  that  winking  is. —  Do  you 
know  I  once  sold  a  whole  library  of  black-letter  tracts 
by  winks  ;  not  a  soul  spoke  a  syllable,  till  I  began  to 
think  every  work  I  sold  was  Wynkin  de  Worde’s. 

Far.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 — Well,  you’ll  excuse  my 
listening  to  you  any  longer,  as  I  must  attend  to  the  com¬ 
forts  of  my  labourers  at  their  harvest-home  supper,  and 
if  you  will  join  us,  you’re  welcome. 

Ham.  Thank  you,  sir — I  take  your  bidding;  but  be¬ 
fore  you’re  gone,  I  wish  to  tell  you  I’ve  something  worth 
your  notice — a  messuage. 
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Far.  From  whom? 

Ham.  [ Laughing.]  Ha,  ha!  a  good  joke;  but  I’m  se¬ 
rious. — The  messuage  I  mean  is  a  small  treehold  in  the 
neighbourhood  here. 

Far.  Well,  what  of  that? 

Ham.  You  know  the  highway  ? 

Far.  [ Surprised .]  Why  yes. 

Ham.  That  I’ll  be  sworn  you  do  as  well  as  any  man 
in  the  county,  for  you  must  have  travelled  it  night  and 
day. 

Far.  [Uneasy.]  What  mean  you  ? 

Ham.  Listen!  —  You  know  that  small  house  and 
grounds  by  the  side  of  the  main  road,  that  juts  into  the 
very  heart  of  your  farm  and  almost  spoils  its  compact¬ 
ness  'l 

Far.  To  be  sure  ;  it  was  my  chief  objection  to  the 
purchase  of  this  farm  when  I  left  off  being  a  cornfactor 
in  London,  and  came  here  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
days  two  years  ago.  But  I  hope  to  make  it  a  good  farm 
yet,  by  adding  to  it  every  year.  That  plot  of  land  I 
bought  last  year  was  not  a  bad  bargain. 

Ham.  No;  you  bought  it  of  me.  Well,  now,  my 
Golden  Fanner,  you’ll  excuse  my  calling  you  so,  but 
your  great  good  luck  with  your  grain  has  given  you  that 
cognomen  all  over  the  country,  here’s  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you — that  very  house  and  ground  is  to  be 
sold  ! 

Far.  [Eagerly.]  Indeed  ! 

Ham.  Indeed,  and  I  have  the  selling  of  it.  It  must 
be  sold — disposed  of  instanter,  as  the  money  is  wanted. 
It’s  being  a  capital  bit,  two  or  three  have  offered  for  it, 
to  whom  answers  will  be  given  by  twelve  to-morrow. 
Now,  as  I  know  it  must  be  worth  more  to  you  than  any 
one  else,  if  you  chuse  to  out-bid  them  it  is  yours. 

Far.  [Aside.]  lMy  recent  purchases  have  left  me 
almost  without  a  pound.  By  twelve  to-morrow  say 
you  ? 

Ham.  It  will  be  gone  to  the  best  bidder.  You’ll  never 
have  such  another  opportunity. 

Far.  [.dside.]  How  to  raise  the  money  !  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  cart  my  corn  to  market  and  dispose  of  it  in  so  short 
a  time  !  [To  Hammer.]  What  sum  wrill  make  it  mine? 

Ham.  Two  hundred  aud  fifty  pounds — it’s  dirt  cheap  ! 

Far.  [Abstractedly.]  Yes — yes- — yes  ! 

Ham.  What  do  you  hesitate  about,  man  ?  That  parc«l 
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of  land,  small  as  it  Is,  will  nearly  double  the  value  of 
your  farm. 

Far.  True — true  !  Go  in,  go  in,  and  I’ll  think  of  it. 
Ham.  I  will,  1  will.  [Looking  in.]  Upon  my  word,  a 
very  pretty  assortment  of  things  both  on  and  around  the 
table,  but  I  see  no  horns — that’s  singularly  odd.  [Farmer 
appears  impatient  to  be  Left  alone .]  I’m  going — I  appear  to  be 
just  in  pudding  time — going — that  chap’s  mouth  is  quite 
an  open  prospect — a  tenant  at  will — from  ear  to  ear  — 
going — gone.  [Exit  into  the  house ,  L.  3rd  E. 

Far.  It  must  be  mine — it  shall — but  how  ? — ay,  how  ? 
how  ?  There’s  no  way  but  one,  and  that’s  the  highway. 
A  night’s  ride  will  give  me  the  means,  and  I  ne’er  yet 
failed.  It  shall  be  so.  [Going-,]  What  am  1  about?  What 
devil  has  this  land  conjured  up  to  tempt  me  to  my  old 
courses. 

GLEE. — [  Within."] 

Here’*  success  to  the  honest  soul. 

And  happy  may  he  be  ; 

But  the  good  man’s  curse, 

And  naught  in  his  purse, 

To  every  rogue,  say  we  ! 

Far.  Heaven  be  thanked  !  the  voices  of  those  upright 
hearts  have  perhaps  saved  me  from  an  ignominious 
end.  For  five  years  I  have  led  a  guiltless  life,  and  I 
will  not  sully  the  fair  name  I  have  earned  during  that 
time,  for  a  little  soil ;  and  heaven  may  grant  to  virtue 
what  to  crime  it  would  in  the  end  surely  deny. 

[Music. —  Exit,  L. 

[The  burthen  of  the  Glee  is  again  sung,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
dog  is  heard  to  bark ,  and  Jemmy  Twitcher  cries  out,  “  Oh 
lord  !  oh  dear  !”  Other  voices  cry  “  Stop  thief !”  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Jemmy  Twitcher  is  seen  clambering  over  the  farm¬ 
yard  paling  in  great  trepidation ;  his  clothes  are  torn  and 
ragged,  and  his  general  appearance  bearing  the  marks  of 
a  London  prig  out  of  luck. — Just  as  he  reaches  the  side,  John 
and  Thomas  appear  on  the  other,  as  in  pursuit  and  calling  on 
the  dog.~\ 

Enter  Jemmy  Twitches,  r. 

Jem.  [ Dropping  on  his  knees.]  Veil,  don’t  vorry  me  to 
death,  and  I  surrenders  at  discretion. 

Enter  John  and  Thomas,  running,  r. 

John.  So  we  ha’  caught  you  at  last,  ha’  we. 

Jan.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it  ?  I  an’t  done  nothin. 

B 
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Tho.  Didn’t  we  see  thee  stealing  out  of  the  hen-roost. 

Jem.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it  ?  1  didn’t  steal  nothin  else. 

Tho.  Didn’t  you  ? — ha  ! 

John.  Ha! 

Jem.  [ Puttinghis  hands  behind  him.']  No,  I  didn’t  do  no 
such  thing  ;  I  only  vanted  to  rest  myself,  and  I  must 
lie  somewheres. 

John.  Ha,  but  we  won’t  ha’  none  o’  your  lies  here. 
Why,  what  hast  thee  got  in  thy  hands  now?  [They  force 
his  hands  forward,  and  discover  an  egg  in  each.]  Why,  if  he 
ha’nt  been  stealing  the  eggs  ! 

Jem.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it?  I  ha’nt  eat  them. 

Tho.  (c.)  No,  but  you  were  agoing. 

Jem.  (r.  c.)  Veil,  vot  ov  it  ?  Bean’t  you  never  hungry? 
Since  you  makes  such  a  fuss  about  ’em,  there  they  is 
agin ;  and  now  [Running  off ,  R.]  i’ll  tip  my  rags  a 
gallop. 

John.  [Stopping  him,  r.]  No,  you  don’t,  though,  till 
we’ve  given  you  a  duck  for  your  supper. 

Jem.  You’re  werry  kind,  but  I  don’t  vant  any  wittles 
now. 

John.  Then  why  did  you  steal  the  eggs? 

Jem.  Veil,  they  varn’t  duck  eggs. 

John.  You  shall  see  they  were,  and  into  the  horse- 
pond  you  go.  [They  lay  hold  of  him. 

Jem.  Oh  !  Murder  ! — Help  ! — Murder  ! 

Enter  The  Golden  Farmer,  Elizabeth,  Hammer,  and 
every  body  running  out  of  the  Farm-House ,  L.  3d  E. 

Ham.  Somebody’s  being  knocked  down  ! 

Far.  What’s  the  matter  here  ? 

John.  Why,  sur,  missus  sent  us  for  some  eggs  for  the 
egg  flip,  and  when  we  got  there  we  found  this  chap  had 
been  there  before;  howsomdever,  the  dog  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  we  caught  him  in  a  twinkling. 

Jem.  Ay,  he  did  lay  hold  of  me,  and  no  mistake. 
Look  at  me  behind  !  [Shows  the  flaps  of  his  coat  completely 
torn  away.] 

Tho.  And  so  we  were  going  to  duck  him  for  his  pains. 

Jem.  Veil,  sich  doctors  as  you  L  never  heared  of 
afore.  If  you  please,  sir,  I’m  a  poor  indiwidual  vot  is 
starving  for  vant  of  some’at  to  eat.  I  longed  for  an  egg 
vorser  than  ever  my  mother  did. 

Tho.  Ah,  but  you  stole  them. 

Jem.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it?  Did  you  never  ? 
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Hum.  Knock  him  down  !  I’m  the  bidder. 

Fur.  Stay  ;  it  were  a  good  act  to  reclaim  this  youth 
from  his  vicious  course  ;  and  if  I  thought  he  would  be¬ 
come  honest,  he  should  not  want  either  bed  or  board. 

Jem.  [Gradually  raising  his  eyes  and  recognizing  the 
Farmer.)  Hey  !  What  my  bold  Captain  Strike  ! 

Fur.  [Aside  to  Jemmy ,  c.]  Another  word,  and  it  is  your 
last ! 

Hum.  (l.  c.)  What  was  that  you  said?  Bold  Captain 
Strike  ? 

Jem.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it?  Some  calls  their  masters 
squires,  some  calls ’em  governors;  now  I  always  calls 
’em  captains — and  he’s  a  bold  vone  to  take  me  into  his 
house  without  knowing  me,  and  I  was  going  to  say, 
Bold  Captain,  strike  hands  on  it. 

Far.  True,  true  !  But  come,  friends,  let  us  in,  or 
our  evening  mirth  will  lose  somewhat  of  its  flavour.  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done  with  this  poor  wretch, 
and  join  you  instantly.  [Exeunt  all  but  the  Farmer  and 
Jemmy.)  And  now,  you  devil’s  bird,  what  evil  genius 
has  sent  you  croaking  here  ? 

Jem.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it,  captain  ?  I  vas  only  a  sin- 
nivating  myself  into  the  back  premises. 

Far.  To  commit  a  paltry  theft. 

Jem.  Veil,  and  votovit?  Natur’s  natur.  You  knows 
very  veil,  that  from  a  babby  my  genus  never  could  com¬ 
pass  any  thing  greater.  Law!  if  I  could  butdo  asyou  and 
Lootenant  Barton,  as  gambles  so,  used  to  do  in  Marl¬ 
borough  Forest,  I  vouldn’t  change — no,  not  with  the 
duke  on  it!  But,  bless  you,  I  shall  never  have  the 
honour  of  being  hung.  I’ve  never  been  able  to  get 
higher  than  a  vhipping ;  and  I’ve  been  sarved  that  vay 
out  of  almost  every  town  in  England — so  I’ve  been 
obliged  to  take  to  the  willages.  Vhy,  there’s  more 
vhaleson  my  back  than  in  Bearing  Straits — more  stripes 
than  there  is  on  a  nigger’s. 

Fur.  Can  you  be  honest? 

Jem.  Vhy,  I  never  tried. 

Far.  Well  then,  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better. 
Come  in  and  change  that  garb  of  thine,  which  almost 
smells  of  thievery,  and  I’ll  see  what  can  be  done  for 
thee. 

Jem.  But  I  must  go  and  let  Old  Mobb  know. 

Far.  Old  Mobb  !  Why,  I  thought  he  was  dead. 

Jem.  No,  bless  ye,  only  transported.  He  was  sent 
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to  the  hulks,  and  by  his  good  behaviour  got  made  an 
overseer  ;  but  the  other  day  he  was  overlooked,  and 
contrived  to  fairly  give  the  lagging-coves  the  go-by. 

Far.  Ay,  he  was  always  the  deepest  and  slyest 
fellow  at  a  scheme. 

Jem.  He’s  now  on  the  bend  for  a  new  start,  and 
actually  sent  me  here  this  evening  to  noitre  your  premises. 

Far.  What  for? 

Jem.  Vhy,  hearing  a  good  deal  about  the  Golden 
Farmer,  not  knowing  it  vas  you,  he  thought  there  must 
be  a  good  haul  out  of  the  house  of  the  man  vith  sich  a 
name  ;  so  in  the  night,  vhen  he  had  made  all  right,  he 
meant  to  pay  you  a  visit. 

Far.  [Startled.]  Good  Heavens  ! 

Jem.  Good  Heavens  !  Veil,  if  ever  l  heard  the  like, 
I’m  blowed  !  How  you’re  altered. — Vhy,  you  used  to 
say,  Damnation  ! 

Enter  Old  Mobb,  listening ,  R.  u.  E. 

Far.  This  must  be  prevented. 

[Exit  into  the  house ,  L.  0.  E. 

Jem.  [Looking  after  him.]  Vhy,  you’re  not  going  to 
peach,  are  you  ? 

[Old  Mobb  rushes  on  Jemmy,  and  drags  him  down  to  the 
front,  c. 

Mobb.  [Presenting  a  pistol  at  his  head.]  So,  you  serpent, 
you’ve  been  blabbing,  have  you  ? 

Jem.  [Dreadfully  alarmed.)  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it  ? 

Mobb.  Why,  that  you  shall  die  the  death  of  a  dog, 
you  mealy-mouthed  cur  ! 

Jem.  Vhy,  you  vouldn’t  crack  a  friend’s  crib  ? 

Mobb.  What  do  you  mean  1 

Jem.  Vhy,  that  this  werry  Golden  Farmer  is  your  old 
pal.  Captain  Strike. 

Mobb.  No  ! 

Jem.  It  is,  s’help  me  Bob  1 

Mobb.  How  disappointing ! 

Jem.  Werry. 

Mobb.  How  did  you  find  this  out  ? 

Jem.  Vith  ray  eyes. 

Mobb.  Does  he  still  ride  out  by  ni^ht,  to  lighten  the 
way  of  weary  travellers  ? 

Jem.  No,  he's  not  a  commoner  now.  He’s  given  up 
honour  for  honesty. 

Mobb.  [Laughing.]  Honesty!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Honesty! 
Why,  its  not  in  the  blood  of  the  man. — Captain  Strike 
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turn  honest !  Pooh,  pooh !  He’s  been  fooling  thee, 
boy. 

Jem.  It’s  true,  or  may  my  fork  never  dive  into  a  pocket 
again. 

Mobb.  I’ll  soon  show  you  a  light  on  that  subject. — 
Where  is  he  1 

Jem.  No,  don’t,  Master  Mobb,  or  he’ll  vop  me. — I  gets 
so  many  voppings  now,  that  I  don’t  like  to  be  vopped. 

Mobb.  I  should  like  to  catch  him  at  it. 

Jem.  Veil,  I  shouldn’t. — Do  you  know,  when  I  told 
him  vhat  I  vas  corned  here  for,  he  trembled  like  ahaspen 
leaf,  and  bundled  his  body  into  the  house,  saying  it  must 
be  prevented. 

Mobb.  What!  does  he  think  I’m  so  lost  to  honour?  — 
The  name  of  a  friend  is  a  better  safeguard  to  his  house 
than  all  the  bolts,  bars,  dogs,  and  bull-dogs,  he  could 
muster. 

Enter  The  Golden  Farmer,  hastily,  l.  u.  e. 

Far.  Now,  Jemmy,  if  I  find  you  can  be  trusted,  I’ll 
make  a  man  of  you.  [Seeing  Mobb.]  What  do  I  see? 

Mobb.  [Crossing  to  him.]  An  old  friend.  [Offering  his 
hand.]  Won’t  you  give  us  your  hand  ? 

Far .  No,  no  ;  we  must  be  strangers. 

Mobb.  Strangers  ! — This  is  not  the  way  to  make  us  so. 
Psha  !  you  are  joking. — You  can’t  have  forgotten  how 
you  grasped  this  old  limb  six  years  ago,  as  if  your  heart 
were  in  your  hand,  and  vowed  you’d  share  my  good  or 
evil  fortune. 

Jem.  [Aside.]  I’ll  cut  my  stick,  and  see  vhat  I  can 
pick  up  in  an  honest  vay.  [Exit  into  the  house,  L.  3d  E. 

Far.  Look  you,  Mobb — I  vowed  that  when  blinded 
by  guilt;  I’ve  since  seen  my  error,  though  not  till 
lately. — Soon  after  we  parted,  in  my  feigned  character  of 
corn-dealer,  I  became  known  to  and  married  a  woman 
in  whom  I  found  virtue  was  not  a  name,  but  part  and 
parcel  of  herself ;  and  the  force  of  example  has  wrought 
a  greater  change  in  me  than  could  all  the  sermons  that 
were  ever  preached. — Still,  unknown  to  her,  and  tempted 
by  the  love  of  gain,  I  occasionally  continued  my  old 
courses,  till  I  had  amassed  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase 
this  farm  ;  then,  having  placed  her  above  the  reach  of 
poverty,  I  endeav  oured  by  a  sincere  repentance  to  atone 
for  my  former  crimes. 

Mobb .  This  may  be  so,  but  I  can’t  very  well  under- 
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stand  it.— Well,  since  you  refuse  me  yonr  friendship, 
let  us  to  business. — As  you  are  so  well  off'  in  the  world, 
lend  me  fifty  pounds,  and  you  shall  never  clap  eyes  on 

me  again. 

Fur.  I  can’t— I  hav’nt  a  pound  in  the  world. 

Mobb.  Then  you  must  assist  me  to  get  it ;  for  the 
bloodhounds  are  in  full  cry  after  me,  and  if  L  don’t  quit 
the  country,  I  shall  be  run  down. — In  some  foreign  clime 
I  may,  perhaps,  better  my  fortune,  and  afford  to  be  ho¬ 
nest. — Italy  seems  a  good  place  for  one  of  our  craft — I 
beg  your  pardon — my  craft ;  for  there  people  love  to  be 
pillaged,  because  the  robbers  wear  fine  dresses  and  have 
fine  names. 

Far.  But  how — how  am  I  to  assist  you  ? 

Mobb.  Why,  you  see,  as  old  considerations  prevents 
my  cracking  your  ken  to-night,  as  I  intended,  I  must 
turn  again  to  a  noble  prize,  which  I  was  obliged  to  give 
np  in  despair,  through  Bill  Barton  being  lagged  on  the 
road  ;  and  it  requiring  more  than  one  dexterous  hand  to 
accomplish  — Now,  in  all  England,  if  you  ar’nt  forgotten 
your  old  trade,  I  could’nt  find  a  better  to  supply  his 
place  nor  you. 

Far.  I! 

Mobb.  You. — Damn  it,  don’t  stare  so,  man  !  —  One 
would  think  you  had  never  had  your  finger  in  such  a  pie 
before  ! — Listen  :  the  day  I  escaped  from  the  hulks,  I 
learned  by  accident  the  affairs  of  two  brothers,  who  live 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  who  are  both  equally 
rich,  and  both  keep  considerable  sums  on  their  premises 
to  carry  on  their  trade  of  usury;  but  their  money  is  so 
concealed  under  their  beds,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  at  it  without  disturbing  them  ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  making  them  bleed  would  be  murder. — You 
know  that  is  a  branch  of  our  profession  I  have  always 
objected  to. — Now  these  two  brothers  each  pray  for  the 
other’s  death,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  other’s  property. — 
Well,  taking  advantage  of  this,  myself,  Bill  Barton,  and 
two  others,  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  brothers, 
informing  him  of  the  other’s  death,  and  desiring  their 
immediate  attendance  at  each  other’s  residence. — This 
we  know  will  be  quite  enough  to  start  them  on  their 
journey  ;  and  we  contrived  that  the  letters  should  arrive 
at  such  a  time,  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  perform 
about  half  their  journey  by  ten  or  eleven  this  very  night. 
Fear  of  us  gents,  of  the  road,  and  the  expense,  will  not 
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let  them  travel  any  other  way  than  by  the  stage,  and  that 
only  goes  by  day. — ’Tis  not  far  from  hence  ;  so  you’ve 
only  to  mount  your  horse,  put  Jemmy  on  his  crupper  to 
spy  out  for  us  (for  my  horse  is  too  jaded  to  carry  more 
than  one),  and  this  night  we  make  a  rich  booty — five 
hundred  pounds  at  least,  half  of  which  you  shall  have 
for  your  trouble. 

Far.  No — no — no — no! 

Mobb.  Then  lend  me  the  fifty  pounds. 

Far.  I  can’t. 

Mobb.  Then  you  must  do  the  other. 

Far.  Must! 

Mobb.  Come,  come — no  big  looks  with  me ;  I'm  too 
old  a  soldier  to  be  frightened  by  a  popgun. — I  must 
either  beg  or  borrow  ;  but  as  the  latter  is  most  gentle¬ 
manly,  I  prefer  it. — If  you  won’t  lend,  I  must  find  a 
friend  elsewhere  :  but  mark  me — by  hell !  if  I’m  lagged 
for  want  of  means  to  effect  my  escape,  I’ll  not  be  lagged 
alone — you  understand  me. 

Far.  Consider  my  w  ife  and  child  :  should  this  enter¬ 
prise  fail,  and  aught  ill  come  of  it,  it  would  break  their 
hearts. 

Mobb.  I’ve  felt  the  tender  passion,  and  know  what  it 
is  when  once  a  pretty  woman  has  twined  herself  round 
a  man’s  heart ;  but  when  a  halter’s  round  a  man’s  neck, 
charity  begins  at  home. — I  don’t  see  why  your  hand 
should  push  me  off  the  ladder. 

Enter  Hammer,  l.  u.  e.,  drunk ,  with  “  Damaged  Goods” 
chalked  on  his  back. 

Ham.  I’ve  been  bidding  everybody  good  night,  till 
they  bid  me  to  get  out;  and  now  I’m  going — going — 
[Reels  against  Mobb.']  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Mobb.  Begone  ! 

Ham.  Thank  you,  sir — I  take  your  bidding.  [Bows 
himself  against  the  Farmer.]  I  beg  your  pardon. — Oh,  lord  ! 
is  it  you? — I  say,  your  ale  is  very  strong,  particularly 
when  mixed  with  brandy. — I  say,  I’m  going! — Think  of 
the  messuage.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha!  —  Who  from?  — 
That’s  a  good  one  ! — But,  recollect,  tw'o  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  before  twelve  to  morrow. — Ha,  ha! — Who 
from? — Going — going — gone!  [ Exit ,  ft. 

Mobb.  Now  what  say  you? — You  must  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  loan  of  the  fifty,  the  venture  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  the  gallows;  I’ll  admit  of  no  parley. 
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Far.  [Aside.']  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  the 
sum  would  buy  this  land. — ’Tis  but  one  more  venture, 
and  that  I  am  compelled  to  make,  and  I  swear  it  shall 
be  the  last 

Mobb.  Come,  decide,  for  time  presses. 

Far.  May  1  depend  on  your  secrecy,  and  your  imme¬ 
diately  leaving  the  country  ? 

Mobb.  You  may  ;  and  Oid  Mobb  never  pledged  his 
word  to  a  falsehood,  not  if  it  were  to  the  devil. 

Far.  Hut  are  you  sure  the  adventure  is  as  safe  as  you 
6ay  ? 

Mobb.  He  keeps  no  servant,  and,  consequently,  his 
house  will  be  empty. — Besides,  it  stands  far  removed  from 
any  human  habitation. — Psha  !  sha’nt  we  have  Jemmy 
with  us  to  pilot  the  way  ? 

Far.  True,  true. — You’re  sure  the  booty  is  at  least 
five  hundred  pounds  ? 

Mobb.  I  am. 

Far.  And  T  am  to  have  half? 

Mobb.  I’ll  insure  it  you. 

Far.  Then  I’ll  do  it. 

Mobb.  Ah  ha!  I  thought  you  were  not  dead  to  all 
feeling. — Your  hand  upon  it. 

Far.  [Gir/iig  his  hand.]  There  ! 

Mobb.  And  now  let’s  away  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Far.  Stay  !  —  I’ve  sad  forebodings  :  my  wife — my 

Mobb.  Psha,  man  !  think  of  them  to-morrow. — I  have 
disguises  in  my  saddle-bag. — Rouse  thee  ! — Think  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  a  few  hours’  ride! 

Far.  True,  true. — Come  on,  then  ! 

[Music. — Exeunt  into  the  house ,  L.  3d  K. 

SCENE  II. — Interior  of  the  Farm. 

Enter  Jemmy  Twitcher,  l. 

Jem.  [Peeping  alio u,t.]  I’m  picking  up  my  crumbs  here, 
howsumdever  :  I’ve  boned  this  child’s  coral,  a  feminine’s 
night-cap,  a  top  of  a  pepper-castor,  and  this  pocket- 
pistol  of  brandy. — Come,  that’s  none  so  vorser ! — Apples 
and  eggs  have  been  the  wery  extent  of  my  priggings  for 
the  last  month. —  I  vish  1  had  a  geni  for  highvayishness  ! 
It’s  wery  odd  as  I  can’t  complish  a  burglary  or  a  high- 
\ay  job  ;  but  vhenever  I  attempts  it,  l  funks  so,  that  I 
am  sure  to  put  my  foot  in  it. — I  can  spy  out,  and  put 
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others  on  the  track,  but  I  can’t  do  the  thing  itself. — I 
never  cried  Stand  !  but  to  one  man  ;  and  I’m  blowed  if 
he  didn’t  make  me  valk  five  miles  to  the  next  magis¬ 
trate,  who,  on  account  of  my  youth,  committed  me  as  a 
wagabond  for  three  months. —  I  vonce  tried  my  hand  at 
cracking  a  ken  ;  veil,  I  sinivated  myself  in,  but  I  got  so 
feared,  that,  curse  me  !  if  I  could  get  out ;  and  vhen 
the  servants  found  me  in  the  morning,  they  gave  me  a 
good  ducking. — Now,  Old  Mobb  is  an  hero,  and  so  is 
the  captain ;  they  never  fails,  vhereby  they  never  loses. 
Ever  sin  I  vas  a  little  kinchin,  I’ve  looked  and  vondered 
at  that  Old  Mobb,  till  I’ve  loved  him  as  if  he  vas  my 
own  natral  father. — I  vish  he  vas  ;  then  he’d  nitiate  me 
into  the  mystery  of  them  ere  concarns. 

[Takes  out  an  apple,  and  begins  eating  it. 

Enter  John  and  Thomas,  a  little  tipsy ,  and  others,  with  their 

Wives,  L. 

John’s  Wife.  Come,  John,  now,  come  home — thee’st 
had  enough. 

John.  Well,  I  think  I  have,  wench  ;  so  let’s  all  go 
whoam. 

All.  Ay,  ay. 

Tho.  Let’s  ha’  t’other  sup. 

John.  Shall  us  ? 

Wives.  No,  no,  no. 

John.  Well,  then,  gie  us  a  buss  all  round,  and  we 
won’t,  but  go  home  like  good  peaceable  souls. — Now 
I’ll  give  the  word  in  milentary  fashion :  make  ready, 
present,  fire  !  [The  men  all  kiss  their  wives — Jemmy  comes 
forward  at  the  time,  and  kisses  one  of  the  girls  unawares — she 
screams  out.  ]  What’s  that  for? — Why,  if  that  egg-stealer 
ha’nt  been  stealing  a  kiss  ! 

Jem.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it? — I  think  you  said  fire? 

John.  Well,  and  what  if  I  did? 

Jem.  Vhy,  I  obeyed  orders,  and  fired  accordingly. 

John.  Oh,  you  did,  did  you,  Mr.  Kgg-sucker  ? 

Tho.  [Knocking  Jemmy’s  hat  over  his  eyes .]  I  say,  do  you 
hear  anything  knock  ? 

Jem.  No,  but  I  felt  it. 

John.  Now,  girls,  set  to,  and  sarve  him  out. 

[The  Women  pinch  Jemmy,  who  is  unable  to  get  up  his  hat. 

Jem.  [Running  about.]  Oh,  murder  !  murder  ! 

Women.  [Making  him  kneel.]  Beg  pardon  on  your  mar¬ 
row-bones. 
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Jem.  I  does — I  does!  [Eieunt  Women  and  Me)i ,  laugh¬ 
ing,  r.]  Oh,  crikey  !  if  I  sha’nt  be  more  bluer  nor  a 
blue-bottle  ! — Vomen  are  so  spiteful :  ever  since  a  pair- 
adice  vere  lost,  they’ve  had  a  touch  of  the  old  sarpent 
in  ’em.  Niver  mind— I’ve  boned  one  of  their  vipers. 

% 

Enter  Old  Mobb,  r. 

Mobb.  You,  Jemmy,  away  to  where  my  horse  is  fas¬ 
tened  in  the  copse,  and  bide  my  coming. 

Jem.  Ay,  Master  Mobb.  [Abide.]  There’s  some  noble 
vork  in  hand,  I  varrants,  and  I  shall  have  a  hand  in  it. 
Who  knows  but  I  may  live  to  have  the  honour  of  being 
hung  between  those  two  yei  ?  [Exit,  L. 

Enter  The  Golden  Farmer,  r. 

Far.  My  mind  misgives  me. 

Mobb.  Psba,  man  !  you’ve  let  this  same  virtue  play 
tricks  with  your  courage  ;  your  moral  rogues  are  ever 
cowards. 

Enter  Elizabeth,  r. 

Eli.  (r.  c.)  George,  where  are  you  going  ?  and  who  is 
this  strange-looking  man  ? 

Far.  (c.)  He’s  a  cattle  dealer  from  the  north,  who 
tells  me  that  some  twenty  miles  off  he  has  some  bargains 
worth  looking  after. 

Eli.  Hut  you  have  no  money. 

Mobb.  (l.  c.)  His  bill  at  three  months  is  as  good  as 
gold  at  any  market  within  a  hundred  miles. 

Eli.  But  you  are  not  going  out  to-night  ? 

Far.  I  must,  love. 

Eli.  Law,  George,  what  makes  you  so  melancholy  ? 

Far.  I  don’t  know — I — I - 

Eli.  But  I  do:  you  are  worrying  and  vexing  yourself 
because  you  are  unable  to  buy  this  land  to-morrow. 

Far.  You’re  right,  Bess;  but  perhaps  something  may 
turn  up  that  you  little  dream  of. 

Eli.  Why  what  a  silly  man  you  are  to  let  such  a  trifle 
as  that  annoy  you  ! — We  can  do  without  it  ;  and  what 
matters  if  it  does  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  farm  ? 

Far.  Yes,  but  that  trilling  addition  would  enhance 
the  value  of  my  farm  in  an  almost  twofold  degree. 

Mobb.  [Impatiently.']  Come,  come. 

Far.  Good  by,  Bess,  good  by  ! 

Eli.  Good  by,  George  ;  and  God  protect  and  guide 
you  in  what’s  right 
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Far.  Eh! 

Mobb.  Come  [dside.],  or  you’ll  lose  your  land  and 
your  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  boot. 

Far.  Right — right.  Good  by,  Bess  ;  and  Heaven 
bless  thee  till  1  return  !  [dside.]  And  now,  then,  for  the 
last  crime  1  ever  will  be  guilty  of! 

[  Exeunt  Mobb  and  Farmer ,  L. 
Eli.  (c.)  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  1  almost  1  eel  as  if 
I  could  cry  with  the  thought  that  l  shall  never  see  him 
more! — How  strange  ! — Psha  !  I’m  getting  as  silly  as 
he  is  about  the  plot  of  land  ! — No,  no;  he’s  too  good, 
and  we  have  hitherto  lived  too  happily,  for  aught  but 
death  to  cross  ns;  and  when  that  happens,  all  I  pray  is 
that  the  same  flowers  may  bloom  over  us  both. 

[Music. — Exit ,  R. 

SCENE  III. — Moonlight. — A  small  house,  enclosed  with 
a  high  wall ,  on  the  top  of  which  are  large  long  spikes , 
L.  u.  e. — u  town  in  the  distance — Hammer's  house,  r.s.e. 
— fruit-trees  are  seen  over  the  wall  of  the  garden ,  full 
of fruit. 

Hammer.  [ Singing  without,  L.]  “  Don’t  you  know  I’m 
the  beadle  of  the  parish?” 

Enter  Hammer,  l. 

Ha,  ha  !  These  harvest  homes  are  rare  things.  Here 
have  I  been  singing  and  tippling,  tippling  and  singing, 
till  I’ve  sung  and  tippled  myself  tipsy.  This  is  very 
wrong  for  a  man  in  office  to  be  a  man  in  liquor.  Ha, 
ha !  if  a  man  doesn’t  get  drunk,  how  is  he  to  know  when 
he’s  sober.  Now  then  to  rouse  my  better  half.  [ Knocks 
at  the  door,  R.  s.  E.]  My  dear  !  My  sweet  !  I  shall  bid 
her  open  the  door,  and  she’ll  bid  me  be  gone.  My 
love  !  My  duck  ! 

Mrs.  H.  [At  the  window.']  My  goose  !  — What,  you’ve 
come  home  drunk  again  ? 

Ham.  No,  my  dear,  only  a  little  ’toxicated. 

Mrs.  H.  Then  where  you  got  drunk  you  may  sleep, 
for  the  devil  a  bit  do  you  come  in  here  to-night.  I’ll  cure 
you  of  coming  home  in  this  beastly  state  every  night  in 
the  week. 

Hum.  But,  my  dear,  the  dew’s  falling. 

Mrs.  H.  Yes,  and  your  rent’s  due;  and  if  you  waste 
your  earnings  in  drink,  how  is  it  to  be  paid  ? 

Ham.  I  see  I  musf  show  my  authority.  Madam, 
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would  you  leave  your  lord  and  master — auctioneer, 
churchwarden,  and  undertaker,  to  lie  in  the  street. 

Mrs.  H.  You  may  lie  in  or  lie  out  of  the  street,  but 
you  shan't  make  me  lie  any  more.  I  promised  I’d  serve 
you  so,  and  I’ll  keep  my  word. 

Hum.  I  bid  you  open  the  door. 

Mrs.  H.  And  I  bid  you  be  off. 

Hum.  Then  I’ll  knock  the  door  down  in  spite  of  your 
being  the  highest  bidder. 

Mrs.  H.  If  you  dare  to  make  the  least  noise,  I’ll 
alarm  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  you  taken  up  for 
burglary — and  then  we  shall  see  how  an  auctioneer, 
churchwarden,  and  undertaker,  will  look,  paying  five 
shillings  to  the  magistrate  to-morrow  morning  for  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct;  so  good  night,  my  dear  brute. 

[C/oses  the  window . 

Ham.  That’s  a  knock-down  argument— she  has  me 
there,  and  she  has  me  here.  Oh,  you  stony-hearted 
catamaran,  I’ll  take  you  to  Smithfield  with  a  halter 
round  your  neck,  and  sell  you  to  the  highest  bidder 
Theie’ll  be  an  alteration  for  you,  you  rip  of  a  rib!  If 
we  live  much  longer  together,  I  shall  shorten  the  life  of 
that  woman,  and  be  transported  for  manslaughter. 
What  am  I  to  do  1  No  wife — no  bed — I  can’t  go  back 
to  my  friends,  it’s  too  late;  and  to  kick  up  a  row  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  duty.  Duty — now  I  think  of  it,  Mr. 
Peter  Piebald,  the  money-lender,  asked  me  to  have  an 
eye  on  his  premises  to-night,  as  he  w  as  obliged  to  go  to 
town  in  a  great  hurry,  in  consequence  of  his  brother’s 
death.  So  I’ll  lie  down  here  and  take  a  snooze.  Stop, 

I  may  as  well  put  up  a  notice.  [Writes  with  chalk  on 
the  wall,  in  large  letters,  “  I  AM  ON  THE  W A 7’C//.”] 
That’s  what  I  call  having  an  eye  to  business.  [Lies  down 
against  the  wall,  l.]  There — and  when  my  wife  opens  the 
door  in  the  morning  she  shall  find  me  a  knocker. 

[Goes  to  sleep. 

Music. — Enter  Jemmy  Twitch er,  with  a  ladder ,  r.,  lookwg 

cautiously  round ,  and  beckoning  on  Old  Mobb  and  the 

Golden  Farmer,  disguised  and  masked. 

Jem.  All’s  right  as  a  trivet. 

Mobb.  Are  you  sure  no  one  is  in  the  house  ? 

Jem.  Not  a  living  creature. 

Mobb.  Then,  while  we  enter  by  the  front,  do  you  keep 
Watch  in  the  rear,  and  be  ready  to  assist  us  in  our 
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escape,  should  we  be  surprised  and  forced  to  retreat  over 
this  wall.  Mind,  a  whistle  from  you  or  us  must  be  the 
signal  of  alarm  on  either  side.  [To  the  Farmer .]  What, 
man,  are  you  asleep?  Where  are  the  skeleton  keys  and 
centre-bit  ? 

Far.  Here— here. — Would  I  could  retreat  ! 

Mobb.  Damnation  ! — Is  not  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  worth  venturing  any  lengths  for? — And  here 
you  have  it  without  risk  or  trouble. 

Far  Come  on  then,  and  you  shall  find  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  my  old  skill.  [Erreuat  Farmer  and  Mobb,  L.  c. 

Jem.  Now,  1  never  could  manage  these  skeleton  keys 
and  centre-nits.  How  precious  cold  it  is  !  I’ll  try  a  drop 
of  that  brandy  as  I  stole.  [Drinks.']  Blow  me,  if  that  isn’t 
vhat  1  calls  reg’lar  good  stuff!  [Drinks  again.]  I  suppose 
they’re  in  by  this  time.  [Drinks.]  Nice  apples  and  pears 
them  ;  how  my  fingers  do  itch  to  be  at  ’em.  A  good 
thought!  Here’s  the  ladder — and  it  would  not  take  me 
a  minute  to  fill  my  pockets.  I  vill,  too — for  they  vont 
have  done  this  hour.  [Places  the  ladder  against  the  wall, 
and  ascends — Music.]  Oh,  crikey,  what  beauties  !  I’ll 
take  up  the  ladder,  though,  for  fear  any  body  should 
valk  off  vith  it.  [Takes  up  the  ladder.]  Curse  these  here 
spikes,  how  unkimmon  awkward  they  is  ! 

tlam.  [Fuumijig.]  Oh,  lord  !  I’m  almost  frozen.  If 
my  wife  causes  me  to  catch  my  death,  I’ll  swear  my 
life  against  her. 

Jem.  [Seeing  lights  pass  in  the  house.]  They're  at  the  old 
raiser’s  shiners. 

Ham.  Eh  !  Shiners  !  I’m  in  the  shade,  and  the  moon 
is  the  only  shiner  I  see.  I’ll  walk  a  bit,  or  else  I  shall 
be  a  stiff-one  before  morning.  What  do  I  see — lights  in 
Old  Piebald’s  bouse  ?  [Gets  up,  and  walks  underneath  whei-e 
Jemmy  is  gathering  the  apples,  andjilling  his  pocket  and  hat 
with  them  —  The  hat  slips  out  of  his  hand,  and  the  apples  come 
showering  on  Hammer's  head.]  Ok,  Lord  !  Here's  a  lot  I 
didn’t  bid  for. 

Jem.  Oh  Lord,  I've  let  my  hat  fall !  Never  mind — 
it’s  on  the  right  side,  and  so  I’ll  get  down.  [Pats  down 
the  ladder ,  the  bottom  of  which  lights  on  Hammers  shoulders , 
with  his  head  between  the  two  uprights,  Jemmy  pushing  his 
head  down  in  adjusting  the  ladder.] 

Hur.  Hollo  !  Here’s  something  going  on  wrong  here. 
I  must  not  call  out  or  I  shall  alarm  them,  and  they’ll 
escape.  I’ll  go  and  get  assistance. 
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Jem.  How  much  longer  this  ladder  appears  than  it 
did  just  now. 

[Hammer  endeavours  to  move  the  ladder  off  his  shoulders  juft 
as  Jemmy  is  putting  his  foot  on  it  to  descend — The  weight 
forces  Hammer  to  the  ground ,  and  Jemmy ,  losing  his 
footing,  is  caught  hi)  one  of  the  spikes,  and  remains  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  by  the  hind  part  of  his  inexpressibles. 
Ham.  fy  Jem.  Murder  !  Murder  !  Thieves  ! 

Mrs.  H.  [Thrusting  her  head  out  of  the  window ,  R., 
screaming  and  springing  a  rattle .]  Murder  !  Help,  help  ! 

Enter  Old  Mobb,  l.  o.  e. 

[Hammer  extricates  himself  and  is  running  of,  when  Old 
Mobb  runs  against  him  and  tipsets  him. 

Mobb.  Is  that  you,  Jemmy  ? 

Ham.  Mur— der  ! 

Jem.  No — I’m  skivered  up  here. 

Mobb.  Ah,  a  strange  voice !  Then  we  must  to  horse, 
and  away. 

Enter  The  Golden  Farmer,  l.  u.  e. 

Far.  What  means  this  alarm? 

Mobb.  I  know  not. — Is  the  booty  safe 
Far.  It  is. 

Mobb.  [Going,  R.]  Then  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
Fur.  But  where’s  the  boy  ?  He  must  not  be  taken,  or 
we  are  lost. 

Ham.  fy  Jem.  Murder!  Mur — der! 

Mrs.  H.  [Springing  her  rattle  without .]  Help  !  Help  ! 
Far.  Lights  coming  this  way  !  The  whole  town  seems 
alarmed.  Away  —  away — and  act  as  circumstances 
direct.  [Exeunt  Mobb  and  Farmer,  R. 

Ham.  Murder  ! 

Jem.  Oh,  l  shall  die  the  death  of  a  cockchafer  ! 

Enter  Watchmen,  <^c.,  with  lanterns  and  torches,  R.  u.  e. 
First  Watch.  Here’s  where  I  heard  the  noise. 

Ham.  Mur — der  ! 

Mrs.  H.  Murder  !  Help — help  ! 

Sec.  Watch.  Ay,  here  it  is,  sure  enough.  What’s  the 
matter  ? 

.  Ham.  Murder’s  the  matter  ! 

Mrs.  H.  No — burglary’s  the  matter.  This  brute 
came  home  drunk  ;  and  because  I  wouldn’t  let  him  in, 
he  wanted  to  force  the  door. 

Ham.  No  such  thing  ;  Mr.  Piebald  asked  me  to  have 
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an  eye  to  his  premises,  while  he  was  away,  and  I’ve 
found  out  that  a  bad  lot  have  robbed  him  and  maltreated 
me. 

•Inn.  Oh  Lord  ! — Oh  dear  ! 

//  uni.  There’s  one  of  ’em.  [They  hold  up  the  lights  and 
discover  Jemmy — They  then  place  the  ladder  and  assist  Ittm 
dou>/<.]  Knock  him  down  ! 

hirst  Watch.  You’re  a  pretty  rascal,  aren’t  you  ? 

Jem.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it  l 

Enter  Mrs.  Hammer^/Vow  the  house ,  R.  s.  E. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh!  my  dear  Hubby,  and  have  you  really 
been  in  danger  ? 

Hum.  Oh,  I’ve  been  robbed  and  murdered  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner. 

First  Watch.  How  many  do  you  think  there  were  ? 

Ham.  Some  ten  or  twelve— at  least  that’s  all  1  could 
count  in  my  hurry. 

First  Watch.  Well,  at  least  we’ve  got  one  on  ’em,  and 
that  may  lead  to  the  ’tectiou  of  the  oihers  ;  so  to  quod 
you  go,  my  line  fellow. 

Jem.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it?  I  glories  in  it.  [Aside.] 
Perhaps  I  shall  get  all  the  honour  of  this  affair  to  my¬ 
self.  Veil,  I’ll  die  like  an  hero  ! 

First  Watch.  Bring  him  along ! 

[  Watchmen  lay  hold  of  Jemmy — the  Farmer  and  Mobb  appear 

on  each  side ,  both  presenting  a  pair  oj  pistols. 

Far.  Hold  !  Touch  a  hair  of  that  boy’s  head,  and,  by 
the  heaven  above  us,  we’ll  make  crows’ meat  of  you. 

[  All  retreat  back,  leaving  Jemmy  alone ,  c. 

Mobb.  Now,  who's  for  the  first  pill  ?  [ Fires  over  their 
heads — A  general  scramble — Exeunt  the  Watchmen,  Hummer, 
and  his  wife.}  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jem.  [Strutting  about.}  Ve’ve  vopped  them,  haven’t  ve  ? 

Far.  Heaven  be  thanked,  we  have  escaped  !  Never, 
never  more  will  I  rush  headlong  into  the  paths  of  guilt! 
Let  me  entreat  of  you  to  do  the  same.  Oh,  if  you  did 
but  know  the  heartfelt  pleasure  of  good  deeds  compared 
with  evil  ones,  how  soon  you’d  relinquish  your  bad 
courses  ! 

Mobb.  Why,  1  only  take  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the 
poor — and  show  me  the  great  and  honoured  men  of  the 
age  that  can  say  as  much.  No,  no;  I’ll  make  no  rash 
vows.  But  come,  we  lose  time — let  us  to  horse.  We 
can  be  a  good  hour  ou  the  road  before  these  guardians 
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of  the  night  will  have  recovered  from  the  fright.  [Kjiocks 
ul  Hammer’s  door.]  Hollo  here  ! 

Ham.  [Mrs.  H.  screams .]  Murder  ! 

Mobb.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Jem.  O  law,  how  ve  have  vopped  ’em  ! 

[Music. — Exeunt,  L. 

[After  a  slight  pause,  the  Watchmen  enter  cautiously ,  and 
finding  no  one ,  they  pretend  to  great  bravery ,  knock  vio¬ 
lently  at  Hammer’s  door ,  who,  thinking  them  robbers ,  empties 
a  basin  of  water  on  them,  and  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  IV. — Parlour  of  an  Inn. 

Enter  Bowl  and  Betty,  r. 

Bowl.  N<>w,  Betty,  is  supper  nearly  ready  ?  Because 
the  coaches  to  and  from  town  generally  arrive  about  the 
same  time. 

Bet.  All’s  ready,  sir. 

Bowl.  Did  you  turn  that  roast  capon  into  a  pheasant 
pasty 

Bet.  Ves,  sir  ;  but  it  was  on  the  turn  before. 

Bowl.  Never  mind,  game  should  be  high.  Besides,  a 
man  must  turn  every  thing  to  advantage  where  he 
wishes  to  turn  the  honest  penny.  Serve  that  pasty  first, 
because  it’s  a  little  on  the  turn;  and  as  one  good  turn 
deserves  another,  it  may  turn  their  stomachs,  and  that 
may  turn  them  against  their  supper. 

Voices.  [Without.]  The  country  coach — Walk  in. 
Bowl.  Run,  Betty,  and  usher  in  the  company.  [Exit 
Betty,  L.]  This  way,  good  folks,  this  way.  Seems  a 
good  load  !  This  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  [Enter 
Passengers ,  L. —  Cross  the  stage,  and  exit ,  R.j  The  supper- 
room  is  the  first  door  to  the  right.  This  way,  sir — Sup¬ 
per,  sir,  is  first  door  to  the  right. 

Enter  Peter  Piebald,  and  Porter  with  Portmanteau,  L. 

Pet.  Ha,  ha  !  What  was  left  at  dinner,  I  suppose. 
No,  no,  I  shall  not  sup  ;  show  me  to  a  bed-room,  and 
bring  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  a  small  glass  of  brandy  aud 
water,  and  a  biscuit.  [Sighs. ]  Ha,  ha! 

Bowl.  [Aside.]  A  rum  customer  this.  You’d  better 
pick  a  bit,  sir. 

Pet.  You’d  better  not  attempt  to  pick  my  pocket,  sir. 
Give  me  my  portmanteau.  It’s  lucky  I  thought  of 
bringing  my  murning-gown,  cap,  and  slippers,  for  1  dare 
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say  I  should  not  have  got  such  an  accommodation  at 
these  inns  without  paying  exorbitantly  for  them.  [Sighs.] 
Ha,  ha  ! 

Por.  Remember  the  Porter,  sir. 

Pet.  Remember  it?  My  dear  fellow,  only  get  a  glass 
of  the  same  they  gave  me  at  the  last  inn,  and  you’ll 
never  forget  it.  [Sighs.]  Ha,  ha  ! 

Por.  I  don’t  mean  drink  ;  I  means  I  want  some’at  to 
drink. 

Pet.  What  for  ? 

Por.  For  bringing  in  your  portmanteau. 

Pet.  Ha,  ha  !  How  liberal  one’s  obliged  to  be  of  one’s 
money  on  the  road.  There’s  twopence  for  you.  [Sighs.] 
11a.  ha! 

Por.  I’m  afraid,  sir,  twopence  is  more  than  you  can 

afford. 

Ptt.  Why,  I  think  people  would  not  accuse  me  of 
penury  if  they  knew  it.  [Exit  Porter,  l.]  Show  me  to  my 
chamber.  [6’ighs.]  Ha!  ha! 

Bowl.  Here,  Betty  !  Boots  !  show  this  gentleman 
into  No.  2 — mind,  No.  2.  [Aside.]  If  you  won’t  eat,  you 
sha'nt  sleep. 

Pet.  Poor  brother  Paul’s  sudden  death,  of  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  just  in  time  to  start  by  the  coach,  will 
put  me  to  a  deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  Thank  Hea¬ 
ven  !  the  journey’s  half  over,  and  to-morrow,  at  twelve, 
I  shall  be  by  the  side  of  his  corpse. — As  he  died  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  house,  and  without  a 
will,  it’s  necessary  that  I  should  be  on  the  spot  as  soon 
as  possible. —  Poor  Paul  !  I  was  his  only  relative,  and 
his  death  will  make  me  very  comfortable.  [-Sighs.]  Ha! 
ha  ! 

Enter  Betty,  r. 

Bet.  [Gruffly.]  This  way,  sir. 

Pet.  Here’s  another  1  shall  have  to  remember  !  — 
These  are  very  unpleasant  remembrancers. — Remember 
the  porter! — When  l  pay  the  undertaker’s  bill  for  bury¬ 
ing  brother  Paul,  I  dare  say  I  shall  have  to  remember 
the  bier.  [Sighs.]  Ha!  ha!  [Exit  with  Betty,  R. 

Bowl.  [Imitating  Peter.]  Ha!  ha! — I’ve  no  notion  of 
people  coining  to  inns,  and  not  laying  out.  Those  that 
don’t,  shall  be  shown  into  the  double-bedded  room,  with 
beds  of  lumpy  flock  to  lie  down  upon. 

c  :$ 
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Re-enter  Pouter,  l. 

Por.  Where’s  the  poor  woman  and  six  children  to 
sleep  as  came  in  the  waggon,  master? 

Bowl.  In  the  garret  over  the  double-bedded  room — 
No.  2;  and  perhaps  the  crying  of  the  brats  may  keep 
No.  2  awake.  [Exit  Porter,  L. 

Voices.  [Without.]  London  coach  ' — Walk  in! 

Bowl.  Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  [Passengers 
cross  and  exeunt,  n.]  The  supper-room  is  first  door  to  the 
right.  This  way,  sir. 

Enter  Paul  Piebald  and  Porter,  l. 

Supper’s  first  door  to  the  right,  sir. 

Paul.  Hem  ! — Then,  do  you  eat  it. 

Por.  Have  you  any  luggage,  sir  ? 

Paul.  Hem  ! — What’s  that  to  you  7 

Bowl.  Will  you  take  anything,  sir? 

Paul.  Hem  ! — Yes. 

Bowl.  [Protruding  his  head  forward.]  What,  sir? 

Paul.  Hem  ! — You  by  the  nose,  if  jou  bother  me  I— 
What  a  fool  brother  Peter  was  to  live  in  the  com  try  ! — 
He  might  as  well  have  died  in  town,  and  then  he 
wouldn’t  have  given  me  all  this  trouble. — Hem  ! — How¬ 
ever,  I  must  go  and  put  him  under  the  turf,  since  I  am 
his  heir,  and  he  has  made  it  worth  my  while,  by  dying 
so  rich,  and  without  a  will.— Hem  !— Lucky  I  got  the 
letter  just  in  time  to  start  by  the  coach  !— I’m  half-way 
already  ;  and,  if  it  was  not  for  those  infernal  highw  ay¬ 
men,  I  would  proceed  to-night.— Hem  !— Well,  where’s 
the  chambermaid  ? 

Bowl.  Are  you  sure  you  won’t  take  a  leetle  refresh¬ 
ment  ? 

Paul.  Hem  !— No  !— I’ve  got  a  sandwich  and  some 
brandy  in  my  pocket. 

Bowl.  [Calling,  R.]  Betty,  here’s  another  gentleman 
for  No.  2. 

Paul.  Hem  [  —  Another  ! — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bowl.  A  double-bedded  room,  sir — the  only  spare 
bed  we  have  in  the  house. 

Paul.  Hem  !— Is  the  other  gentleman  Ik  nest  ? 

Bowl  I  believe  so,  sir. 

Paul.  Hem  ! — Strong  ? 

Bowl.  I  should  think  not,  sir 
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Re-enter  BETTY,  R. 

Paul.  Hem!  [dsta'e.]  I  don’t  much  like  this.  How¬ 
ever,  I’ll  not  let  them  see  I’m  afraid. —  Hem  ! — Lead  ou  ! 

Howl.  Will  you  want  calling  in  the  morning? 

Paul.  Hem  ! — Yes,  [Going — turns  round..]  Landlord  f 

Bowl.  [ Going  up  to  Paul  officiously.']  Sir. 

Paul.  Hem  ! — Go  to  the  devil  ! 

[Exeunt  Paul  and  Betty ,  R. 

Bou  l.  After  you,  if  you  please,  sir.  Go  to  the  devil  ( 
lliat  shall  go  down  in  your  bill !  and  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t 
contrive  that  you  shall  be  too  late  for  the  coach  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Hem  !  [Exit,  L. 

SCENE  V. — A  Chamber ,  with  a  bed ,  R.  u.  E.,  and  another 
L.  U.  e. — tables  and  chairs. 

PETER  Piebald  discovered ,  in  a  white  morning- gown,  nightcapt 
and  slippers ,  writing  at  the  table,  R. 

Pet.  [Sighing.]  Ha!  ha! — Coming  off  in  such  a  hurry, 
I  forgot  a  hundred  little  odd  matters.  Ah!  ah!  poor 
brother  Paul  !  it’s  well  that  he  died  as  he  did,  or  I  should 
not  have  lived  to  enjoy  his  property  !  [Sig/is.]  Ah  !  ha  ! 

Enter  Betty  and  Paul  Piebald,  l.  d.  f. 

Bet.  This  way,  sir  ! — Don’t  make  a  noise,  or  you  may 
wake  the  woman  and  her  six  children,  and  then  you 
would  have  no  rest  all  night. — I’ll  place  a  table  and  chair 
for  you,  sir,  to  take  the  refreshments  you  brought  with 
you  ;  and  now  I  wish  you  a  good  night.  [Exit,  l.  d.  f. 

Paul.  Hem  ! — These  double-bedded  rooms  are  un¬ 
commonly  unpleasant.  [Eating  his  sandwich  at  the  table ,  L., 
Betty  has  placed  for  him,  so  that  the  two  Brothers  are  hack  to 
back.]  Quite  a  bore! — I  declare,  l  feel  nervous;  so  I’ll 
take  a  drop  of  brandy. 

Pet.  Being  in  the  same  room  with  a  stranger  one 
knows  nothing  about  is  mighty  disagreeable.  I  begin 
to  think  this  brandy  and  water  was  very  necessary,  for 
I  feel  all  of  a  tremble. — Ah  !  ah  ! — I’ll  take  another 
drop.  [Drin  k$. 

Paul.  Hem! — What  a  horrid  draught! — My  neigh¬ 
bour  seems  to  have  made  himself  comfortable  by  putting 
on  his  nightcap;  so  I’ll  do  the  same. 

[Puts  on  his  nightcap  and  morning-gown. 

Pet.  I  won’t  let  this  stranger  see  my  face,  for,  should 
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he  know  me  as  the  rich  Peter  Piebald,  he  might  be  at¬ 
tempting  to  rob  me.  Ah  !  ha  ! 

Paul.  Hem  ! — This  is  a  very  suspicious-looking  per¬ 
sonage  :  I’d  as  soon  be  in  the  same  room  with  my  brother 
Peter  Piebald’s  corpse,  as  with  a  person  1  don’t  know. 
Pet.  Ah!  ha! 

Paul.  [Starting.']  Hem  ! — I  could  almost  swear  that 
was  my  defunct  brother  Peter’s  Ah  !  ha  ! 

Pet.  [Alarmed.']  Lord  help  me! — That  was  so  very 
like  my  poor  dear  brother  Paul’s  Hem!  that  it  has  given 
me  a  stitch  in  my  side. 

[Pefer  and  Paul  both  look  round,  and,  on  catching  a  glance 
*•  of  each  other’s  face,  they  suddenly  turn  away  in  evident 
alarm. 

Paul.  Hem  ! — I  could  almost  swear  I  saw  the  tip  of 
brother  Peter’s  nose  ! 

Pet.  I  never  saw  a  cock  of  the  eye  so  like  brother 
Paul’s  in  my  life! — Ah  !  ha  ! 

Paul.  I’ll  go  down  to  the  landlord,  for  I  am  excrucia¬ 
tingly  alarmed. 

Pet.  If  I  stop  here,  I  shall  die  with  fright. 

[They  both  rise,  and,  each  taking  a  candle,  make  a  circuit  to- 
wards  the  front,  and  meet  face  to  face. 

Paul.  Hem  ! — Peter  ! 

Pet.  Paul !— Ah  !  ha  ! 

[  They  drop  their  candles,  which  go  out,  sink  on  their  knees, 
and  exclaim  loudly,  “  Help!  murder  !  fire  !  thieves!” 

Enter  the  Woman  and  Six  Children,  holding  by  each  other’s 
skirts,  down  a  fight  oj  stuirs,  running  about  in  a  state  of 
distraction. 

Enter  Bowl,  Landlady,  Servants,  &;c. ,  in  deshabille,  with 
lights,  at  different  entrances,  exclaiming, t(  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?” 

Pet.  4'  Paul.  A  ghost !  a  ghost ! 

All.  Wh  ere  ?  where  1 
Pet.  Sf  Paul.  Here  !  here  ! 

Bowl.  V\  hy,  here  are  the  two  travellers  on  theii 
knees  to  each  other  ! 

Pet.  Ah!  ha! — A  n’t  you  dead? 

Paul.  Hem!— No.— An’t  you  ? 

Pet.  Ah!  ha! — No. 

Paul.  Hem  !  Then  you’ve  been  hoaxing  me  ? 

-  Pet.  No  it  s  you  have  been  hoaxing  me. 
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Paul.  It's  a  lie,  you  old  villain  ! 

Pet.  It’s  you  that  lie,  and  thus  I’ll  prove  it  on  thee  ! 
[They  fight — a  general  squabble ,  and  the  curtain  Jails. 

END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. —  Interior  of  the  Golden  Farmer's  House — a 
window,  c.  F. — a  door,  L.  s.  F.. — a  staircase,  leading  to  an 
upper  open  apartment  at  the  back,  from  which,  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  ladder,  you  may  ascend  to  the  roof — on  the  door¬ 
post  are  two  large  staples,  to  admit  a  bar  of  wood,  the 
common  fastening  of  farm-house  doors — a  corner  cup¬ 
board,  R. — tables,  chairs,  fyc. — time ,  sunrise — the  sun  is 
shining  through  the  window,  c.  F. 

Elizabeth  discovered  near  the  table,  with  Louisa  sitting  on 

her  knee. 

Eli.  Four  days,  and  George  not  returned  ! — How 
strange — how  very  strange  ! — He  never  stayed  beyond 
one  day  from  home  ;  and,  anxious  for  m\  peace  of  mind, 
he  always  sent  me  word. — Oh  !  this  agony  of  suspense  is 
insupportable  ! 

Lou.  Why  doesn’t  father  come  home,  mother  ? 

Eli.  I  know  not,  child — I  know  not:  would  that  I 
did  ! 

Lou.  Oh  !  I  do  so  long  to  kiss  him  ! — Don’t  you,  mo¬ 
ther  ? — Why  do  you  cry,  mother? — You’ll  make  me  cry 
if  you  cry  ;  and  father  says  I’m  naughty  when  I  cry. 

Eli.  True,  my  dear — true.  —  ’Tis  seldom,  since  we 
wedded,  that  aught  has  caused  a  tear  to  dim  my  eye  ; 
but  now  they  will  flow,  in  spite  of  me,  as  if  some  cala¬ 
mity  had  befallen  US.  [d  knocking  heard  at  the  door ,  L.  s.  E.J 
Ah  !  [ They  rise • 

Lou.  Oh,  here’s  father  ! 

Eli.  Should  it  be - Rut,  no  ! — A  man  is  not  used  to 

stand  on  ceremony  at  his  own  door. 

Enter  Hammer,  peeping  in  at  the  door,  L.  s.  E. 

Ham.  It’s  only  I ! — I  come  in  without  bidding. 

Lou.  Have  you  brought  father  with  you  I 
Ham.  No,  my  dear. 
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Lou.  Oh,  I’m  so  sorry  ! 

Ham.  Is  lie  from  home  ? 

Eli.  Yes;  he  has  not  been  home  since  Monday  last, 
now  four  days. 

Ham.  That’s  strange  ! — He  called  on  me  last  Tuesday 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  that  plot  of  land  1  spoke  to 
him  about,  which  he  no  sooner  settled,  than  he  went  to 
a  lawyer,  and  made  an  assignment  of  the  whole  over  to 
you  and  your  child. — He  said  he  thought  it  was  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  secure  it  to  you,  for  fear  any  ill-luck  should 
happen  that  might  deprive  you  of  it. 

Eli.  What  idle  tale  is  th;s  ? 

Ham.  No  tale,  I  assure  you,  madam,  unless  it  be  this 
red  tail  which  is  attached  to  the  deed. — Here,  madam,  is 
the  assignment,  which  l  was  requested  by  the  lawyer  to 
deliver  into  your  hands,  after  having  witnessed  it;  so 
your  own  eyes  may  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
assert.  [Giciag  hei •  a  parchment. 

Eli.  It  is  so,  indeed  ! 

Ham.  In  deed  it  is,  and  so  securely  yours,  that,  were 
your  husband  to  be  hanged,  not  all  the  lawyers,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  devil,  who  was  the  first,  could  deprive  you 
of  it. 

Eli.  Did  he  assign  no  reason  ? 

Ham.  No  —  he  only  assigned  the  estate. 

Eli.  Did  he  send  no  message  ? 

Ham.  None  but  the  messuage  included  in  that  deed, 

Eli.  Did  he  not  say  where  he  was  going  ? 

Ham.  He  said  he  was  going  home,  and  I  thought  he 
was  gone.— But  why  this  alarm,  madam  ? — There’s  no¬ 
thing  to  fear. — Thank  you,  I  w  ill  take  a  little  refresh¬ 
ment  from  your  corner-cupboard — I  don’t  want  a  bid¬ 
ding,  you  see.  [ Goes  to  the  corner-cupboard,  and  takes  out  a 
bottle,  and  helps  himself  ton  glass  of  brandy.]  Your  health, 
madam  !— Going — going — gone!  [Drinks  it  off.]  Won’t 
you  take  a  little? — Don’t  say  no,  if  you  won’t — you’re 
quite  welcome. —  Bless  my  soul  !  I  beg  your  pardon— I 
forgot  to  drink  your  husband’s  health.— Here’s  the  wor¬ 
thy  Golden  Farmer  !  —  Going — going— gone  !  [Drinks. 

Lou.  You  mustn’t  drink  it  all;  leave  some  for  poor 
father. 

Ham.  Bless  my  soul,  I  quite  forgot  you  !  I’m  glad 
you  reminded  me  of  it— Your  health,  my  dear.  Going- 
going  gone.  [Drirj/ts.J  Bless  my  soul,  my  memory’s 
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^oing  !  Yes,  it’s  certainly  going  ;  for,  if  it  had  not  been 
lor  that  brandy,  I  should  have  gone  without  giving  you 
a  military  letter  I  was  requested  to  bring  to  you  from 
the  neighbouring  town. 

Eli.  A  military  letter  !  It  must  be  from  my  dear  bro¬ 
ther. 

Ham.  Have  you  a  brother  in  the  army,  then? 

Eli.  Yes  ;  our  father  and  mother  died,  some  six  years 
ago,  when  he  was  hut  quite  a  boy  ;  he  enlisted,  and  I 
have  never  seen  him  since  —  though  we  have  often 
heard  of  his  good  conduct  and  advancement.  [Reading. 

Ham.  Read  away,  don’t  mind  me;  a  military  letter 
ought  to  be  read,  you  know.  [Laughing.']  Ha,  ha!  Bless 
my  heart,  how  remiss  I  am  !  I  beg  your  pardon.  Your 
brother’s  good  health — and,  Miss,  may  the  brave  soldier 
never  want  arms.  If  I  was  a  soldier,  I  should  say, 
may  he  never  want  legs.  Going — going — gone.  [Drinks. 

Eli.  He  writes  me  he  will  be  here  this  very  morning, 
and  that  he  is  now  a  serjeant. 

Ham.  Oh,  the  army  is  a  glorious  profession — and  if 
it  wasn’t  for  the  drillings,  and  the  marchings,  and  the 
fightings,  I  don’t  know  but  I  should  have  been  a  hero 
myself.  But  curse  those  bullets,  they  knock  you  down, 
and  you’re  gone  before  you  know  you’re  going. 

Eli.  He  may  be  seeking  us  in  the  village  now.  I  will 
hasten  there,  and  at  least  leave  directions  for  the  easy 
finding  of  us.  Perhaps  1  may  hear  something  of  George, 
too,  by  the  way.  Come,  my  dear. 

Ham.  Did  you  speak  to  me  ? 

Eli.  No,  sir,  to  the  child.  Come,  Louisa,  I  will  go 
and  see  after  father.  [Exeunt  Elizabeth  and  Louiza,  l.  d.  f. 

Ham.  Going — going — gone — without  even  a  wink  or 
a  nod.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  madam,  that  your  conduct  is 
quite  ungentlemauly  ;  and  if  you  were  a  man,  I  should 
knock  you  down.  What  spirit  brandy  gives  a  man  ! 
Bless  my  soul,  I  forgot  to  drink  to  myself.  Hammer, 
my  boy,  here’s  your  uncommon  good  health  and  success, 
because  you’re  a  damned  good  fellow.  Going — going — 
gone.  And  now  I’ll  be  going.  How  my  eyes  twinkle! 
Girls,  look  out,  or  I  shall  wink  at  you  most  uncom¬ 
monly.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha  !  Going — going — gone. 

[Music — Exit  at  the  door ,  l.  s.  e. 

After  a  pause,  Jemmy  Twitcher  peeps  in  at  the  window. 

Jem ,  No  von  here — then  in  I  goes,  and  no  mistake. 
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Enter  JEMMY  Tyvitcher,  cautiously ,  at  the  door,  L.  8.  E. 

All’s  right,  and  a  pint  to  come  in.  What  a  transmogrifi¬ 
cation  !  I  as  vas  once  a  spy  for  Old  Mobb  and  Captain 
Strike,  am  now  a  spy  for  the  hofficers.  Yell,  and  vot 
ov  it  !  Didn’t  they  pint  out  the  wiciousness  of  my  vays, 
vhen  they  gived  me  five  pound  to  turn  king’s  evidence, 
and  bring  them  as  is  guilty  to  condign  punishment?  And 
didn't  they  say  as  I  must  reform,  because  every  body  re¬ 
forms  now-a-days.  1  mustn’t  pretend  to  more  wirtue 
than  my  betters.  Veil,  it’s  wery  odd  how  they  found  out 
all  about  Old  Mobb  and  the  Farmer’s  cracking  that  ere 
crib  vere  I  vas  skewered  up  in  the  air  ;  because  I  only  just 
bragged  on  it  ven  I  was  toxicated — and  it’s  more  odder 
still  how  they  nabbed  ’em  afore  1  vas  sober ;  and  most 
oddest  of  all,  how  soon  they  found  true  bills  agin ’em 
— and  that  the  Farmer  should  break  prison  and  escape 
a'ter  he’d  been  found  guilty,  afore  they  vas  up  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  afore  they  con  Id  hang  him  tomorrow.  I  vonder 
vere  he  is!  They  thinks  as  how  he’s  come  home,  and 
they’ve  sent  me  forward  to  reconnoitre;  and,  if  I  could, 
to  remove  all  the  fastenings  of  the  doors  and  vindows, 
that  there  might  be  no  bar  to  their  taking  on  him.  Come 
home  !  I  thinks  he  knows  a  trick  worth  two  o’  that. 
There  seems  to  be  no  fastening  to  the  door,  and  yet 
someat  is  intended  to  go  in  here.  [Pointing  to  the  rings.] 
Yy,  it’s  big  enough  to  put  an  arm  in.  [Sees  the  bar.]  Oh, 
this  is  vhat  fastens  the  door.  Do  you  call  that  nothing? 
[Takes  the  bar.]  My  rum  un,  I  makes  you  a  valking-stick, 
and  valks  you  off.  Now  for  the  vindow.  Eh  !  1  heard 
some  von  !  Should  it  be  the  Farmer — Yell,  vot  ov  it  ? — Vot 
ov  it !  Vy,  if  he  finds  me  here,  shan’t  I  catch  it,  neither? 
[He  is  going  off  at  the  door,  L.  s.  E.,  when  it  slowly  opens ,  and 
he  conceals  himself  behind  it. 

Music— Enter  The  Golden  Farmer  at  the  door,  l.  s.  e„  hag¬ 
gard  and  pale ,  his  clothes  in  disorder  and  part  of  an  iron 
fetter  on  one  leg — As  he  advances ,  Jemmy  whips  from  be¬ 
hind  the  door,  L.  s.  E.,  and  exit. 

Far.  So,  here  I  am  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  be¬ 
neath  the  roof  of  my  once  happy  home,  that  a  crime, 
which  had  not  the  palliation  of  want  to  excuse,  has  for 
ever  deprived  me  of.  Oh,  man  !  man  !  when  happy,  not 
satisfied  when  rich,  still  grasping  for  more — could  you 
be  content  with  enough,  how  much  better  would  be  thy 
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lot  here  and  hereafter  !  My  cup  of  fortune  was  full, 
but  I  must  needs  run  it  over — and  have  lost  all.  — 
The  wish  to  see  my  poor  wife  and  child,  whom  I  have 
dishonoured,  instead  of  making  my  escape,  is  rash  ; 
but  the  hold  they  have  upon  me  seems  to  supersede  all 
other  considerations.  I  will  but  take  a  last  farewell  of 
them,  and  then  hasten  to  save  myself  and  them  from  the 
disgrace  of  an  ignominious  death.  But  where  are  they  ? 
No  one  here  ?  Can  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  have  mo¬ 
lested  them? 

Enter  Louisa,  running  in  at  the  door ,  L.  s.  E. 

Lou.  I’m  at  home  first.  [Sees  the  Farmer.']  Oh,  father, 
is  that  you  ?  [ Running  to  him.]  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ! 

Far.  [ Kissing  her  rapturously.]  Are  you,  my  dear — are 
you  ? 

Lou.  That  I  am — and  so  will  mother.  Oh,  I  must 
run  and  tell  her.  Mother!  Mother!  Father’s  come 
home!  [Exit,  L,  s.  E. 

Far.  Do  I  not  deserve  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  to 
bring  misery  on  such  a  wife  and  such  a  child? 

Eli.  [Without.]  Where  is  he?  George! 

Enter  Elizabeth,  at  the  door,  l.  s.  e. 

Oh,  George,  how  happy  has  your  return  made  me! 
Where  have  you  been?  How  pale  you  look!  Are 
you  ill, George  ?  Your  clothes  seem  torn.  Have  you 
been  robbed  ? 

Far.  Don’t  name  the  word — for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t ! 

Eli.  Why  that  gaze  of  horror?  You  are  ill,  let  me 
fetch  assistance. 

Far.  No,  no — No  one  must  know  of  my  being  here! 

Eli.  You  alarm  me  !  Tell  me,  dearest  George,  what 
is  the  matter  ? 

Far.  Oh,  my  bonny  Bess  ! — This  is  perhaps  the  last 
time  I  may  ever  call  tbee  so. 

Eli.  For  heaven’s  sake,  speak  ! 

Fur.  I’ve  but  little  time  to  spare,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
told  the  better.  Elizabeth,  look  here  ! 

[Showing  the  iron  on  his  leg , 

Eli.  What  does  that  badge  of  crime  mean  ? 

Far.  That  you  see  before  you  a  condemned  felon. 

Eli.  [Starting  back.]  Gracious  powers  ! 

Far.  You  may  well  look  at  me  with  horror — I  deserve 
it.  Hate  me— and  I  may  bear  up  against  my  fate  ! 
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Eli.  No,  no  ;  I  have  sworn  before  Heaven  to  love  yod 
— and  through  good  and  ill  report,  you  shall  find  me 
the  wife  you  have  ever  known  me.  [Throwing  herself  into 
his  arms.]  Oh  !  George,  did  I  ever  think  to  see  you  thus  ? 

Far.  You  have  not  known  me  truly  till  now. — Before 
I  met  thee,  the  highway  was  my  only  means  of  living  : 
after  our  marriage,  I  blended  honester  ways  with  the 
same  evil  courses,  till  I  had  amassed  a  sufficient  sum  to 
purchase  this  farm. — Then,  and  then  only,  did  thy  bright 
example  keep  me  from  aught  that  was  wrong,  and  I 
learned  to  do  right,  and  was  happy  ;  but  this  cursed 
plot  of  land,  and  the  threats  of  an  old  comrade  in  guilt, 
again  tempted  me  to  commit  a  crime  which  has  proved 
my  ruin. — When  I  look  around  me,  at  thee,  and  at  my 
child,  and  see  what  I  might  have  been,  and  what  I  am, 
— Oh,  God  !  the  thought  will  drive  me  mad  ! 

[Falls  into  a  chair,  R. 

Eli.  Come,  George,  George  !  do  not  give  way  to  de¬ 
spair  ;  something  may  yet  be  done  to  save  thee. 

Enter  Louisa,  at  the  door  L.  s.  E.,  running. 

Lou.  Oh,  father,  there’s  such  a  parcel  of  men  with 
sticks  and  guns  coming  this  way  ! 

Far.  Ah!  then  the  bloodhounds  have  tracked  me; 
but  they  shall  find  I’ll  sell  my  life  dearly  ! 

[Reaches  down  a  gun. 

Eli.  For  Heaven’s  sake  !  add  not  murder  to  your  other 
crimes! — Fly — save  yourself! — The  assignment  of  the 
farm  to  me  is  in  my  possession  :  I  will  sell  it,  and  rejoin 
you  in  some  foreign  clime,  and  we  may  yet  be  happy. 

Far.  Those  words  have  given  me  new  life.  Farewell! 
farewell,  my  child  ! — Something  tells  me  we  shall  meet 
again.  [Going  to  the  door ,  l.  s.  e.]  Ah  !  they  are  within 
fifty  paces  ! — ’Tis  impossible  to  escape  them  ! 

Eli.  No,  no — ’tis  not  impossible:  bar  the  window, 
while  I  secure  the  door — that  will  gain  some  time  ;  then 
ascend  that  landing-place  by  the  aid  of  the  ladder,  and 
make  your  way  through  the  thatch. — You  can  easily 
pass  along  the  roof  to  the  outhouses  unperceived,  and, 
once  in  the  fields,  I  trust  you  may  evade  pursuit.  Away 
— away!  [The  Farmer  bars  up  the  ivindow,  and  then  makes 
his  escape  up  the  ladder  and  through  the  thatch — Elizabeth 
hastens  to  the  door ,  L.  s.  E.J  Ha !  the  bar’s  removed  !— 

How  to  fasten  it - Nothing  can  save  him  ! — Ha  !  thank 

Heaven  for  the  thought!  —  [Pushes  her  arm  through  the 
staple.]  This  will  hold  them  out  a  little  while.  Haste, 
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husband  !  [Noise  without,  and  an  attempt  to  force  the  door] 
It  you  attempt  it,  ’twill  cost  you  dear :  my  husband  is 
well  armed,  and  death  will  be  the  consequence.  [Muitc. 

• — She  seems  to  suffer  great  pain ,  and,  on  another  attempt  to 
force  the  door ,  cries  out  ]  For  mercy’s  sake,  hold  back, 
and  I  will  let  you  in  ! 

[S/ie  draws  out  her  arm ,  which  has  blood  upon  it,  and  staggers 
forward,  C.,  with  her  Child. 

Enter  Officers,  hastily,  at  the  door,  L.  s.  e. 

First  Off.  Ha  !  he  has  escaped  ! 

Eli.  [Sinking  on  her  knees.]  Thank  Heaven  ! — thank 
Heaven.! 

First  Off.  Never  mind — it’s  his  wife’s  fault;  and  as  I 
dare  say  she’s  a  party  concerned  in  the  robbery,  we’ll 
let  her  know  what  it  is  to  thwart  the  law.  [ Lays  hold  of 
her  arm  violently — she  screams,  and  clings  to  her  child  with  the 

other.]  Take  that  brat  away  ! 

Eli.  Oh,  for  mercy’s  sake  !  part  not  a  mother  from  her 
child  ! 

Lou.  Mother — mother  ! 

First  Off.  Take  it  away,  I  say  ! 

Eli.  Oh,  my  child — my  child  ! 

Lou.  Mother — mother!  [Music. 

Enter  William  Herbert,  hastily,  l.  s.  e. 

Wil.  [Interposing.]  Ruffians,  let  go  your  hold,  or,  by 
Heaven  !  I’ll  cleave  the  first  man  in  two  who  refuses  ! — 
[The  Officers  draw  back.]  Sister  ! 

Eli.  Oh,  William  !  is  it  you  ? 

[She  bursts  into  tears,  and  throws  herself  into  his  arms. 

Wil.  When  I  learned  from  the  slander  teeming  tongues 
at  your  crowded  door  your  wretched  situation,  the  sight 
of  my  sword  soon  made  a  passage  for  me  to  your  side. 

First  Off.  Mind,  young  soldier,  you  are  intercepting 
us  in  our  duty. 

Wil.  Is  it  your  duty  to  insult  a  helpless  female  ?  [To 
Elizabeth.]  Cheer  up  ! — I’ll  protect  you  against  more  odds 
than  I  see  before  me  now. 

First  Off.  She  has  assisted  in  the  escape  of  a  felon. 

Wil.  And  that  felon  was  her  husband. — A  wife  proves 
a  man’s  only  friend  when  all  else  desert  him,  and  this 
is  a  crime ! — The  man  escapes,  and  you  would  vent 
your  paltry  spite  upon  a  weak,  defenceless  woman  I— 
For  shame— shame  ! 
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First  Off.  Shame? 

Wil.  Ay,  shame. — If  the  blush  of  shame  comes  not  in 
.  your  cheek,  it  does  in  mine,  to  think  I  am  classed  by 
nature  with  such  petty  tools  of  power,  whom  it  were  a 
base  slander  to  term  men. 

First  Off.  Never  mind  :  we’re  only  losing  time  talk¬ 
ing  to  you,  so  we’ll  go  and  look  after  the  prisoner;  we 
can  find  her  at  any  time  if  we  want  her. 

[Exeunt  Officers ,  <$fc.,  L.  s.  E. 

Wil.  Come,  Elizabeth,  cheer  up — cheer  up! — There 
— lean  on  me. — Courage,  lass  !• — In  me  you  have  a  firm 
friend,  and  one  that  w'ill  never  desert  you  in  the  hour 
of  need. 

[ Leads  her  to  the  table ,  and  places  her  in  a  chair,  then 
takes  the  child  on  his  knee ,  and  the  scene  closes. 


SCENE  IT. — A  Wild  Country.  —  Storm — Thunder  and 

Lightning. 

Jemmy  Twitcher  discovered  creeping  from  behind  a  bush ,  R. 

Jem.  Veil,  I’m  blovved  if  this  a’nt  a  coming  it,  and  no 
mistake  ! — Instead  of  being  dry  under  that  ere  bush, 
I’m  quite  w  icy  warcy.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it  ?  Better  that 
than  fall  into  the  grip  of  the  Golden  Farmer,  who,  ven 
his  monkey’s  up,  vould  go  through  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  through  a  gooseberry  bush — I  knows  him 
afore  to-day  ;  so  I  cut  my  lucky,  vhile  they  does  the  job 
of  nabbing  him,  for  they  von’t  take  him  easy  :  his  pluck, 
I  do  believe,  is  as  big  as  a  bullock’s  heart. — Now  I  ve 
got  the  reward,  I  von’t  let  them  grab  ine  again,  if  I 
can’t  help  it,  for  they  may  not  let  mo  oflf  so  easy  as  they 
promised.  There,  my  purty  screen,  you  valks  into  my 
cly  !  [Puts  five  pottnds  into  the  side  coat  pocket. — Hammer 
sings  without,  L.]  Hey  !  here’s  a  vet  soul  a  coming,  how- 
sumdever,  only  he  seems  to  have  been  diluting  his  vater 
with  some’at  stronger. — Veil,  and  vot  ov  it? — Perhaps 
he  may  prove  von  of  my  wictims. 

Enter  Hammer,  l.,  singing. 

Ham.  “  Happy  and  glorious — long  to  reign  over  us  !” 
I’ve  a  strong  suspicion  it  is  going  to  rain  over  us,  as  I 
feel  my  shirt  getting  wet.— Well,  a  short  reign  and  a 
merry  one.  [Jemmy  gets  behind  him ,  and  picks  his  pocket .] 
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That  brandy  was  so  strong,  that  I  want  some  water  with 
it.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha  !  [Sings.]  “  On  him  be  pleased  to 
pour.” — But  not  this  precious  shower,  or  I  shall  be  wet 
through.  It’s  extraordinary  what  a  little  takes  effect  on 
me  ! — People,  when  they  know  that,  should  not  press 
me  as  they  do,  because  I  can’t  help  doing  as  other  peo¬ 
ple  bid  me  :  it’s  professional,  and  comes  so  natural  to 
me,  that,  let  me  take  what  I  will  in  hand,  I  always  feel 
as  if  I  was  going  it.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha  ! 

Jem.  [Having  emptied  Hammer's  coat-pockets.]  Please  to 
bestow  your  charity  on  a  poor  horphan,  vot  has  no  fa¬ 
ther  nor  mother,  and  vot  is  left  prostitute  a  top  of  the 
vide  vorld. 

Ham.  I’ve  no  coppers,  little  vagabond,  so  go  to  your 
parish. 

Jem.  Have  you  got  a  little  sixpence  ? — I’m  sure  you’re 
good-natured. 

Ham.  No,  I’ve  not :  I’m  a  churchwarden,  and  it  is 
my  duty  not  to  be  good-natured. 

Jem.  Vot,  are  you  von  of  them  hard-hearted  covies? 

Ham.  Impudent  little  vagabond  !  —  I’ll  collar  you, 
and  take  you  before  a  magistrate,  and  have  you  whipped, 

Jem.  I’m  vipped  if  you  do,  though. 

Ham.  Ha  !  do  you  dare  resist  a  man  in  authority? — 
If  you  move  only  to  wink  your  eye,  I  ll  knock  you  down. 
Stand  still  till  I  collar  you.  [He  makes  a  rush  at  Jemmy , 
who  slips  aside  and  Hammer  falls  prostrate.]  Going — going — 
gone  ! 

Jem.  Veil,  vot  ov  it?  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ham.  You  rascal!  how  dare  you  laugh? — How 
should  you  like  to  fall  ? 

Jem.  Oh,  I  never  falls  :  the  Governor  above-stairs 
thinks  as  how  I  don’t  deserve  it. 

Hum.  Well,  well,  help  me  up,  and  I’ll  let  you  off  this 
time.  There — easy  there — do  it  easily. 

Jem.  [  While  helping  him  up,  he  empties  Hammer’s  breeches 
and  waistcoat  pockets.]  It’s  the  easiest  job  I  ever  had  in  my 
life. 

Ham.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha ! — I’m  not  so  heavy  as  you 
thought. 

Jem.  Nor  yet  so  heavy  as  you  was. 

Ham.  I’ve  strong  suspicion  I’m  drunk  :  do  you  think 
any  one  can  perceive  it? 

Jem*  No,  not  without  they  look  uncommonly  close. 
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Ham.  My  clothes  are  soiled,  though,  with  this  fall. 
Take  my  handkerchief  out  of  my  pocket. 

Jem.  I  never  puts  my  hands  into  other  people’s  poc¬ 
kets — ’cause  why  1 — 1  might  be  taking  som’at. 

Ham.  You  fool,  how  could  you  take  anything  when 
I’m  looking  at  you  1  [Takes  ojf'  his  coat  to  feel  in  his  pockets.] 
It’s  not  there. — Then  I’ve  a  shrewd  notion  it’s  gone.— 
That’s  very  strange  !—  No  one  could  pick  my  pocket  in 
this  place,  because  I’ve  seen  no  one  who  would  do  such 
a  thing. 

Jem.  In  course. 

Ham.  You  would  not  put  your  hand  in  my  pocket 
when  1  told  you. 

Jem.  No,,  not  vhen  you  told  me. 

Ham.  No,  no  ;  I  used  it  just  now. 

Jem.  Perhaps  the  vind  blowed  it  avay. 

Ham.  Blow  the  wind  ! — Here,  help  me  on  with  my 
coat.  [Jemmy  changes  his  own  coat  for  Hammer's.]  Thank  ye. 
How  the  rain  has  shrunk  it ! — Give  me  my  hat.  [Jemmy 
changes  hats,  and  pushes  his  own  hut  nearly  over  Hammer  s  eyes  ] 
Thank  you. — How  the  rain  has  stretched  my  hat  !  — It 
comes  down  quite  over  my  eyes  !  Thank  you,  little  va¬ 
gabond  :  if  you  come  to  our  parish  for  relief,  I’ll  pass 
you  to  your  own. — Good  by  ! — Steady  !  stea — [Running 
against  a  direction-post,  R.]  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — I  didn  t 
mean  it,  I  assure  you.  [Bowing  to  the  direction-post.]  I’m 
going — going — gone!  [Txit,  R. 

Jem.  Veil,  if  iver  I  seed  sich  a  flat  as  that  afore,  Tin 
blowed  ! — He  vas  cut  out  by  natur  to  be  sarved  out  by 
sich  rummy  vons  as  ve  are — Veil,  and  vot  ov  it  ? — If 
there  vere  no  spoonies  in  the  vorld,  there'd  be  no  rogues. 
Turn  me  upvards,  if  this  isn’t  vot  I  calls  a  reg’lar-built 
go  ! — 1  niver  had  sich  a  haul  afore  :  a  ticker  vot  von’t 
go,  but  now  it’s  gone  ;  a  viper,  vot  vos  blowed  avay  ;  a 
purse,  vot  has  nixpence  in  it ;  and  keys,  vot  has  niver  a 
Jock  !  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha  !  I’m  a  getting  on,  and  finds 
I  picks  up  som’at  daily.  Vhy,  vhere  are  they  ?  [Feel¬ 
ing  in  the  coat -pockets.]  Veil,  if  I  an’t  struck  all  of  a  heap  ! 
Vhy,  if  I  an’t  changed  the  coats  vithout  taking  the  prig- 
gings  out  of  my  pocket,  and  have  let  him  valk  off  vilh 
all  the  plunder,  and  the  five-pound  note  as  vas  gied  me 
for  diskivering  the  farmer  to  the  hofficers  ! — Niver  mind 
— I’ve  got  the  coat  and  hat.  My  eyes  !  I  shall  be  quite 
a  swell  in  this  upper  toggery  !  [Looking  off,  l.]  Hey,  vy 
here’s  another  on  ’em.  [Conceals  himself  behind  the  lush,  a. 
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Music, — Enter  The  Golden  Farmer,  l. 

Far.  So,  I  have  escaped  them,  and  once  more  breathe 
the  air  of  liberty  ;  but  what  have  I  lost? — Wife,  child, 
all — all  gone,  and  I  become  an  outcast  of  society  and  my 
country,  a  prey  to  fortune,  and  hunted  down  like  a  wolf. 
Oh  !  that  the  lightning  would  strike  this  heart-broken 
trunk,  and  end  my  miseries  at  once  ! 

Jem.  [dside,  peeping  into  the  Fanner’s  face.]  Vy,  split 
me,  if  it  an’t  the  farmer  ! — Oh,  crikey  !  i’ll  cut  my  stick. 

[Classes  behind  the  Farmer. 

Far.  [Turning,  sees  him  stealing  off.]  Ha,  a  spy  !  [Seising 
him.]  Nay,  then,  you  shall  never  live  to  carry  the  intelli¬ 
gence  by  which  you  would  set  the  bloodhounds  on  the 
track. — You  are  grappled  by  a  desperate  man,  one  whom 
care  has  driven  almost  mad  ;  therefore  swear  not  to  be¬ 
tray  me,  or  this  moment  is  your  last. 

Jem.  Oh,  crikey  !  you’ll  stop  my  vizen  ! 

Far.  Ha!  that  voice! — Jemmy  Twitcher ? 

Jem.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it? 

Far.  Thou  cold-blooded  rascal !  not  content,  by  your 
damning  evidence,  with  taking  the  lives  of  two  men,  who 
have  ever  served  you,  do  you  come  to  exult  over  the 
ruin  you  have  made? 

Jem.  Certainly  not. 

Far.  If  I  am  to  be  hung,  the  world  shall  at  least  be 
rid  of  two  scoundrels. 

Jem.  Vot  are  you  at? — Oh,  murder  !  help! 

[The  Farmer  nearly  chokes  him,  when  a  pistol  is  f  red,  and 
the  Farmer,  whom  the  shot  has  struck,  relaxes  his  hold. 

Far.  That  shot  has  befriended  us  both,  in  having 
saved  thee  thy  life,  and  me  from  an  ignominious  death. 

Jem.  I’m  wery  glad  ov  it ;  and  if  ever  you  catches  me 
in  your  clutches  again,  I  gives  you  leave  to  scrag  me 
outright. 

Far.  The  blood  flows  fast,  and  I  feel  as  if  life  were 
going. — Oh,  my  wife — my  dear,  dear  wife  and  child  ! 

[Falls  insensible. 

Jem .  There,  I  thinks  you’ve  got  your  ticket  for  soup. 

Enter  Officers,  l. 

First  Off.  There  he  is — I  knowed  I  dropped  him. — 
What,  we’ve  caught  you  at  last,  have  we,  my  covey  ? 

Second  Off.  He  seems  dead. 

First  OJ}'.  Oh,  it’s  all  gammon,  man. — Dr.  Lancet 
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will  bring  him  too  in  time  to  be  hung  with  bis  pal,  Old 
Mobb,  for  whom  the  gallows  was  nearly  erected  before 
we  came  away. — So,  hoist  him  up  ;  we  can  get  a  cart  at 
the  next  village. — Hollo  !  who’s  this  ? 

Jem.  Veil,  and  vot  ov  it  ?— I’m  Mr.  Jemmy  Twitcher. 
First  Off.  But,  I  say,  my  slippery  one,  where  did  you 
get  this  toggery  ? 

Jem.  I  exchanged  with  a  gentleman  just  now. 

First  Off.  Without  his  consent,  I  suspect ;  so  you 
must  go  along  with  us  till  w  e  knows  the  truth  on  it. 
So,  forward— I’ll  bring  this  chap  along. 

[  They  carry  the  Farmer  off ,  L. 
Jem.  Veil,  I’m  sure  exchange  is  no  robbery. 

First  Off.  Come,  if  you  rides  rusty.  I’ll  ruffle  you. 
Move  on — put  your  pins  in  motion,  or  I’ll  give  you  a 
topper. 

Jem.  Veil,  if  I  does  go,  I’m  blowed  if  you  slia’nt  carry 
me,  too.  [Lays  down. 

First  Off.  Never  mind — hoist  him  up.  My  rum  un, 
I’ll  sarve  you  out  for  this! 

Jem.  I  don’t  care — go  it  > 

[He  kicks  about ,  and,  after  some  difficulty ,  they  carry 
him  off,  L. 


SCENE  II L— A  Street. 

Enter  Hammer,  l. 

Ham.  I’ve  got  my  coat  and  hat  again,  and  the  little 
vagabond  shall  be  sent  across  the  herring-pond  for 
daring  to  insult  one  of  the  select  vestry.  So,  the  Gol¬ 
den  Farmer  has  been  taken,  and  safely  lodged  in  gaol. 
Bless  my  soul !  what  sharp  work  the  law  makes  of  it 
sometimes ! — Cuts  off  a  man  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
and  leaves  not  a  rag  behind  !  I’ve  just  met  the  Golden 
Farmer’s  poor  wife  going  to  the  High  Sheriff,  by  w-hose 
intercession  she  has  hopes  of  saving  hiin  ;  but  I  fear 
dancing  attendance  upon  him  will  terminate  in  a  dance 
upon  nothing — going — going — gone!  Ah!  my  wife 
wouldn’t  take  so  much  trouble  to  save  me  ! — I  never  sell 
a  houseful  of  goods  without  ruminating  on  the  houseful 
of  evil  I  leave  at  home.  The  neighbours  call  us  Ham¬ 
mer  and  Tongs ;  for,  whenever  she  is  going  it,  I’m  always 
knocking  down.— Tongs  ! — Why,  she  ought  to  be  called 
one  of  the  Unknown  Tongs,  for  I  never  met  her  fellow 
yet. 
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bnter  Mrs.  Hammer  from  the  House,  r.  s.  e. 

Mrs.  H.  Hav’nt  you?  —  But  I  have,  now;  and  so 
you  11  walk  home,  and  do  your  duty  by  your  lawful 
wife,  and  mind  your  sellings,  and  not  be  rambling 
through  the  town,  idling  away  your  time,  and  w  inking 
at  the  girls. 

Ham.  Winking  at  the  girls,  Mrs.  H.  ? — Oh,  fie! — 
This  is  defamation  of  character.  Decorum,  Mrs.  H., 
decorum. 

Mrs.  H.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  !  I  dare  say  you  would 
if  you  could,  but  I’ll  decorum  you  !  I  suppose  you  for¬ 
get  that  I'm  your  wedded  wife. 

Hum.  Don’t  say  so,  my  dear  ;  I  can  never  forget  that 
[Aside.'],  I  wish  I  could. 

Mrs.  11.  Don’t  dear  me,  you  viper,  that  my  unsus¬ 
pecting  heart  took  to  my  arms  ! 

Ham.  Yes,  and  we’ve  been  at  war  ever  since  ;  but 
now  I  revolt — I  mutiny  !  I  shall  cut  off  the  better  half 
of  your  dominion  myself ;  and  if  you’ve  not  discretion 
enough  to  surrender  up  that  thundering  temper  of  yours, 
and  lower  your  red  rag,  I’ll  call  in  those  two  officers, 
Mr.  French  and  Mr.  English  [Showing  hisjisis  ],  and  they 
shall  bumbailey  you  and  blow  you  up,  you  female  barrel 
of  combustibles. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh  !  oh  !  I  shall  faint ! 

Ham.  Faint — Gammon. 

Mrs.  11.  Catch  me  !  Catch  me  ! 

Hum.  Catch  you?  Jack  Ketch  you. 

Mrs.  H.  Oh,  I  shall  die  ! 

Ham.  I  should  like  to  catch  you  at  it. 

Mrs.  H.  Should  you  ?  Then  I  won’t — and,  to  plague 
you  still  more,  I’ll  go  and  insure  my  life  for  fifty  years 
to  come. 

Hum.  You  brandy-faced  China  Mandarin  !  I’ll  put  a 
halter  round  you,  take  you  to  Smithfield,  and  knock  you 
down  to  the  highest  bidder  ! 

Mrs.  H.  But  before  you  sell  me,  I’ll  trip  your  heels 
up,  and  spoil  your  beauty.  I’ll  see  whether  you  shall 
go  gallivanting  about  as  you  do  ! — A  pretty  name  you’ve 
got  for  a  married  man,  truly  :  the  Hamorous  Hammer 
of  Hampshire  ! — Oh,  I’ll  tear  your  eyes  out ! 

Ham.  Ah!  stop,  or,  by  Cain,  whose  namesake,  an 
inch  thick,  is  allowed  by  law  to  keep  disorderly  \vi703 
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in  order,  I’ll  swear  my  life  against  you  !  I  never  bar¬ 
gained  for  any  claws  in  my  lease  of  life. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  then,  come  home. 

Ham.  Never  ! — All  business  from  this  moment  I  knock 
down  ;  I’ll  emigrate — resign  to  you  the  key  of  my  house 
of  misery,  and,  among  the  Squaws  and  Catabaws,  con¬ 
sole  myself  for  your  squalls  and  cat’s  paws  here.  Fare¬ 
well,  cream  of  tartar!  I’m  going - 

Mrs.  H.  Then  I’ll  go  with  you. 

Ham.  Then  you  shall  run  for  it.  Going - 

Mrs.  H.  No,  no  :  forgive  me,  and  I’ll  never  do  so 
any  more. 

Ham.  No — so  start  fair,  and  the  devil  take  the  hind¬ 
most  ! — Gone  ! 

Mrs.  H.  [ Catching  hold  of  his  coat~tail  as  he  runs,  u; Inch 
causes  it  to  split  up  the  back .]  Not  quite. 

Ham.  But  my  coat  is.  Is  this  the  way  to  collect 
rents  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Come,  now,  Hammer ;  I  know  I’ve  been 
wrong,  and  if  you’ll  promise  to  be  more  steady,  I  pro¬ 
mise  you  I’ll  be  more  kind,  and  never  give  you  cause  to 
repent  forgetting  and  forgiving  all  that  is  past. 

Ham.  You’ve  knocked  down  my  wrath  :  while  you 
spoke,  I  felt  it  going — going,  and  now  it’s  gone  ! — Go, 
old  girl,  to  the  Auctioneers’  Arms,  and  borrow  me  a 
coat;  make  haste,  my  honey-pot*  [Exit  M rs.  Hammer, 
I..]  Now  that’s  settled,  I’ll  to  business.  What  a  life  is 
mine  ! — Bustle,  bustle,  from  morning  till  night.  Like  a 
good  time-piece,  I’m  always  going.  I  trust  the  wind¬ 
ing-up  will  find  me  in  good  order,  when  Death  knocks 
me  down. 

SONG. — Hammer.  ('Introduced.)  [Exit,  l. 

SCENE  IV. — A  handsome  Chamber  in  the  House  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Enter  Lord  Fitzallan  and  Jermyn,  r. 

Fitz.  The  man,  then,  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  suffer 
the  extreme  penalty  at  the  time  appointed  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Fitz.  If  any  petitioners  in  his  favour  seek  me,  let 
them  be  admitted.  [Exit  Jermyn ,  L.]  Though  I  cannot 
give  them  hope,  I  can  at  least  satisfy  them  that  their 
petition  reaches  the  proper  quarter  ;  but  that  stern  ne- 
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SCENE  IV.] 

cessity  compels  this  enforcement  of  the  laws,  to  check 
the  hourly  increase  of  crime. 

Re-enter  Jermyn,  l. 

Jer.  My  lord,  the  wife  of  the  man  you  spoke  of  just 
now  craves  an  interview. 

Fitz.  Admit  her  instantly.  [Exit  Jermyn.']  Poor  crea¬ 
ture  !  The  world  little  knows  the  tears  and  supplications 
of  the  unfortunate  against  whom  men  in  power  are 
obliged  to  shut  the  door  of  feeling. 

Enter  Elizabeth,  Louisa,  and  William,  l. 

Eli.  [ Falling  on  her  knees .]  Oh,  sir,  pity — pity - 

Fitz.  Rise,  my  good  woman,  rise  ! 

Eli.  No,  no,  I  cannot!  I  beseech  you  let  me  remain 
thus  till  I  have  won  your  heart  to  pity — to  pardon.  Oh, 
my  lord  !  My  husband — save  him  !  My  life  is  his  ;  and 
if  the  law  exacts  its  forfeiture,  it  exceeds  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  it  in  taking  two  lives  for  one.  The  hour 
that  dooms  him  dead,  will  break  the  heart  of  the 
wretched  wife  who  now  kneels  to  you,  and  leave  parent¬ 
less  this  poor  innocent. 

Fitz.  The  proofs  are  so  numerous  and  so  clear  against 
him,  that  were  he  pardoned,  all  our  former  executions 
would  have  been  murder. 

Eli.  Oh,  say  not  so  !  Kneel  mith  me,  my  child — hold 
up  thy  little  hands — sue  with  me  for  thy  poor  father’s 
life ! 

Wil.  Oh,  my  lord,  if  within  your  power,  make  one 
more  effort  ;  for  though  I  am  by  profession  used  to  sor¬ 
rowing  sights,  such  affliction  is  more  than  either  I  or 
you,  I  see,  have  courage  to  witness  unmoved. 

Eli.  Heaven  demands  but  blood  for  blood  ;  and  his 
hands  are  as  guiltless  of  that  crime  as  are  this  child’s. 
That  justice  which  claims  life  for  life  is  strict ;  but  when 
she  claims  life  for  gold,  she  loses  the  attributes  of 
Heaven.  Mercy,  my  lord  !  Oh,  be  merciful — and  may 
you  ne’er  need  it  at  your  latest  hour  ! 

[Falls  weeping  on  her  child’s  shoulder 

Lou.  Pray,  sir,  don’t  make  mother  cry  !  Pray  don’t. 

Fitz.  Well,  I  will  use  my  interest  once  more  in  his 
behalf. 

Eli.  Oh,  sir,  I  cannot  speak  my  thanks  ! 

Fitz.  Do  not  buoy  up  your  mind  with  too  much  hope, 
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for  I  tell  you,  ’twill  to  an  almost  certainty  be  blighted. 
But,  what  can  be  done  shall  be  done. 

Eli.  [ Kissing  his  hands.]  Oh,  sir,  my  heart’s  too  full  to 
express  my  thanks  in  words  f 

Fitz.  Compose  yourself — come,  be  calm  !  Prepare 
yourself  by  prayer  to  submit  to  the  worst  with  resigna¬ 
tion.  I  will  forward  the  result  of  my  application  to  the 
gaol.  Should  I  fail,  it  shall  not  be  the  fault  of  him  who, 
though  a  statesman,  who  is  ever  thought  by  the  unthink¬ 
ing  world  to  lack  it,  has  a  heart  that  can  feel  for  the 
woes  and  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

[ Exeunt ,  Fitzallan,  R.,  the  others,  L. 

SCENE  V. — A  Condemned  Cell. 

The  Golden  Farmer  discovered  seated,  with  Louisa  on  his 

knee,  and  Elizabeth  seated  beside  him,  leaning  her  head  on 

his  shoulder. 

Far.  Pray,  do  not  weep,  Bess — do  not  weep  ! — Keep 
thy  eyes  bright  to  look  on  better  days. 

Eli.  Oh  !  that  better  days  were  in  store  for  us  ! 

Far.  Why,  what  is  this  life  that  all  so  dearly  love — 
that  kings  will  give  their  crowns  for? — The  miser  will 
part  with  the  hoardings  of  many  a  year  but  for  an  hour 
of  thee — and  the  spurned  beggar  will  linger  through 
disease  and  poverty,  rather  than  part  with  one  second 
of  his  allotted  span  ! — Thou’rt  but  an  April  day — a  little 
day,  whose  sunshine  and  storms  are  scarcely  worth  the 
waking  for. 

Eli.  Oh!  talk  not  thus  :  fortune,  at  the  worst,  returns 
to  better. 

Far.  You  and  the  sw'eet  babe  are  the  only  things  that 
can  now'  give  value  to  this  wretched  life. 

Lou.  Father,  you  have  so  wet  my  cheeks. 

Far.  Have  1,  child? — -Never  mind,  love. 

Lou.  No,  I  won’t,  father,  if  you  promise  not  to  do  so 
any  more. 

Far.  You  must  mind,  when  I  go  on  a  journey  I’m 
about  to  take,  that  you  are  very  good  to  your  mother, 
and  love  her  dearly,  or  I  shall  not  love  you. 

Lou.  That  I  will,  father  ! 

Far.  Bless  thee,  my  pretty  pet !  Bless  thee  ! 

Lou.  Ah,  you’re  crying  again  !  Let  me  kiss  away 
your  tears. 

Eli,  Oh,  Heavens  !  This  is  beyond  nature  to  endure. 
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Enter  William  Herbert,  l. 

Eli .  Ah!  Speak — Is  he  free!  Is  he  free? — Is  he 
free?— That  look  of  sorrow - 

Wil.  Calm  yourself,  Elizabeth,  hope  for  the  Jbest — 
the  certainty  is  not  yet  known.  Be  seated.  Is  this  the 
way  to  comfort  your  husband  in  the  hour  of  affliction? 

Eli.  I  am  wrong;  but  you  know  not  what  I  suffer. 
This  agony  of  suspense  is  worse  than  the  certainty  of 
death. 

Wil.  [Apart  to  the  Farmer .]  Courage  •  Prepare  for  the 
■worst,  for  an  hour’s  life  is  not  yours.  All  efforts  in 
your  favour  have  failed,  and  the  Sheriffs  are  already  in 
attendance. 

Far.  [Placing  his  hands  ovei'  his  eyes.~\  ’Twas  a  bitter 
pang!  But  ’tis  past  —  and  now  I’m  prepared  for 
all.  Remove  my  wife  and  child — she  never  can  en¬ 
dure  the  parting,  if  she  knows  it  is  for  ever;  and  though 
I  have  as  much  man  as  most  about  me,  I  should  be  more 
than  man,  could  I  see  her  distress  unmoved. 

Wil.  Sister,  suppose  we  go  to  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  again  ;  we  may  be  more  speedy  in  bringing  good 
news  than  those  less  interested  in  dispatch.  [ Bell  tolls. 

Eli.  [ Screaming .]  Ha!  That  sound — Then  there’s  no 
hope  !  William,  you  have  deceived  me  ! 

Wil.  Come,  come,  let  us  leave  this  place. 

Eli .  Never — never — but  with  my  husband  !  Oh, 
George,  I  cannot  endure  this— but  let  me  not  leave  you 
now.  We  have  lived  happily  together — let  me,  oh  I  let 
me  die  with  you  ! 

Far.  Bess,  my  love,  consider  our  child — who  is  to 
watch  its  infant  steps,  and  train  it  up  in  good,  if  we 
leave  her  alone  in  a  wicked  world? 

Eli.  Ob  1  I  cannot,  cannot  survive  this  hour ! 

Enter  TURNKEY,  L. 

Tur.  Prisoner,  prepare !  The  Sheriffs  move  this  way 
with  your  companion. 

Eli.  Is  there  no  mercy  left?  Oh,  my  brain  will  turn! 

Music— Enter  Sheriffs,  Turnkeys,  Old  Mobb, 
Procession ,  &jc.  L. 

Eli.  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  spare  him  but  for  one 
hour,  that  I  may  once  more  strive  to  obtain  his  pardon  ! 
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Think  me  not  distracted,  I  beseech  you  ;  but  if  you  have 
mothers,  woes,  or  sisters  whom  you  love,  listen  to  me, 
and  grant  my  prayer! 

She.  It  is  impossible!  [Elizabeth  faints  in  the  Farmers 
arms.]  Prisoner,  we  stay  for  you — and  you  have  little 
time  to  commend  your  soul  to  Heaven. 

Far.  Take  her,  William — protect  her,  cherish  her — 
be  a  father  to  my  poor  babe  ! 

Wil.  1  will — I  will,  by  heavens! 

Far.  Farewell,  my  darling  1  Goodbye!  You’ll  think 
of  your  poor  father  sometimes  ! 

Lou.  That  I  will,  father  ! 

Fur.  Bless  you  !  [To  William.]  Bring  her  up  to  love 
her  father’s  memory — but  never  let  her  know  his  dis¬ 
graceful  end.  [Music — Kisses  his  wife • — Takes  up  his  child , 
hisses  it  many  times ,  and  placing  it  in  William's  arms,  shakes 
his  hand,  exclaiming,  “  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you  !” 

[The  bell  is  tolling ,  and  the  Procession  moving  off,  R .,  to  slow 
music,  as  the  curtain  falls. 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 


Officers.  Officers.  Officers. 

Sheriff.  Old  Mold.  Far.  Wil.,  Lodisa.  Elizabeth 


List  of  Cumberlands's  British  Theatre,  continuea. 


$26  Hew  to  grow  Rich 
227  Fortune’s  Frolic 
$28  The  Haunted  Tower 
VOL.  XXXI. 

229  Killing  no  Murder 

230  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle 

231  The  Antiquary 

232  Agreeable  Surprise 
**33  The  Son-in- Law 

234  Open  House 

235  Fails  of  Clyde 

236  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  by  Adver¬ 
tisement  [try 

2S7  Peeping  Tom  of  Coven- 
VOL.  XXXII. 

238  Castle  of  Andalusia 

239  One  o’Clock 

240  Julian 

241  Comus 

242  Foutainbleau 

243  The  English  Fleet 

244  Widow,  or  Who  Wins  ? 

245  The  Camp 

246  Personation 

VOL  XXXIII. 

247  Maid  or  Wife 

248  Castle  of  Sorrento 

249  Faustus 

250  All  at  Coventry 
261  Tom  and  Jerry 

252  Robert  the  Uevil 

253  Lestocq 

254  Cataract  of  the  Ganges 

255  The  Old  Regimentajs 

VOL.  XXXIV. 

256  Presumptive  Evidence 

257  Wild  Oats 

258  Hit  or  Miss 

259  Ambition 

260  Jew  and  the  Doctor 

261  Knights  of  the  Cross 

262  Is  he  Jealous? 

263  Hundred  Pound  Note 

264  Rugantino 

265  The  Steward 

VOL,  XXXV. 

266  Zarah 

267  The  Miser 

268  The  Iron  Chest 

269  The  Romp 

270  Mountaineers 

271  The  Lottery  Ticket 

272  Nettlewig  Hall 

273  Quite  at  Home  326 

274  Make  your  Wills  327 

275  My  Husband’s  Ghost  328 

VOL.  XXXVI.  329 

2 76  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  330 

Husbapd  1 331 

277  Sylvester  Daggerwood  332 

278  Gi!  Bias  |333 


279 

280 
281 
282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 


Aladdin 
Blue  Beard 
John  Bull 
The  Invincibles 
Malvina 
The  Review 
Rob  Roy 
VOL.  XXXVII. 

The  Mendicant 
Poor  Gentleman 
The  Quaker 
Jack  Brag 
My  Daughter,  Sir! 

The  Young  Quaker 
Battle  of  Hexham 
Exchange  no  Robbery 
St.David’sDay  [smiths 
Love  Laughs  at  Lock- 
VOL.  XXXVIII. 

Heir  at  Law 
Netley  Abbey 
Raymond  and  Agnes 
Foscari 
Management 
Venoni 

Three  and  the  Deuce 
Past  Ten  o’Clock 
The  Jew 
The  Devil  to  Pay 
VOL.  XXXIX. 

Blue  Devils 
The  Dramatist 
Youth,  Love,  and  Folly 
The  Hunter  of  the  Alps 
Adelgitha 
Kenilworth 
Sprigs  of  Laurel 
For  England,  ho ! 

False  Alarms 
The  Wedding  Day 
VOL.  XL. 

TTie  Surrender  of  Calais 
Therese 

Foundling  of  the  Forest 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 
How  to  Die  for  Love 
The  Delinquent 
The  Invisible  Girl 
The  Peasant  Boy 
Catch  Him  who  Can 
Love 

VOL.  XLI. 

The  Love- Chase 
The  Young  Hussar 
The  Secret 
The  First  Floor 
The  Broken  Sword 
The  Travellers 
Plot  and  Counterplot 
Lodoiska 


334  My  Spouse  and  I 

335  Chrononhotontholoeof 

VOL.  XLII. 

336  The  Hunchback 

337  Court  and  City 

338  Free  and  Easy 

339  Cobbler  of  Preston 

340  Five  Miles  Otf 

341  The  Devil’s  Bridge 

342  Uncle  Rip 

343  Love’s  Sacrifice 

344  Attic  Story 

345  The  Mogul  Tale 

VOL.  XLI1I. 

346  The  Postilion 

347  The  Africans 

348  Of  Age  To-Morrow 

349  Bom  bastes  Furioso 

350  Love  Makes  a  Man 
3£1  Guy  Mannering 

352  Amoroso,  King  of  Little 
Britain 

353  Bertram 

354  The  Curfew 

355  Simpson  and  Oo. 

VOL.  XLIV. 

356  His  First  Champagne 

357  Anthony  and  Cleopatr 

358  Adair  of  Honour 

359  The  Provost  of  Bruges 
by  G.  W.  Lovell 

360  A  Roland  for  a  11  Olive 

361  Three  Weeksafter  if  ar 

362  The  Queeu’s  Bench  b; 

riage  [Leman  Redi 

363  Damon  and  Pythias,  b 
Bamm  and  Shiel 

364  A  Clear  Case,  by  GJ1 
bert  a  Becket 

Continued  the\st  oj  each  blomU 

Davidson’s 
Dramatic  Operas 

6<f.  each,  as  adapted  for  trv 
English  Stage;  Is.  each 
with  the  Italian  on  facin, 
pages. - 

1  Robert  le  Dibble 

2  HaydAe,  01  the  Secret 

3  Daughterof  the  Regimen 

4  Marriage  of  Figaso 

5  La  Sonnambula 

6  The  Maid  and  Magpie 

7  Acis  and  Galatea 

8  Der  Freysehutz.as  pluye< 
at  Drury  Lane 

Continued  the  htojiath  Notitt 
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VOL.  I. 

1  The  Pilot 

5  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian 
8  The  Inchcape  Bell 

4  The  Mason  of  Buda 

6  The  Scapegrace 

6  Suil  Dhuv,  the,Coiner 
&F  The  Earthquake 

8  “  My  Old  Woman” 

9  Massaniello 

VOL.  II. 

10  Don  Giovanni 

11  Paul  Jones 

12  Luke  the  Labourer 

13  Crazy  Jane 

14  Tiie  Flying  Dutchman 

15  “  Yes  !!!  ” 

16  Tlie  Forest  Oracle 

17  Ivanhoe 

18  The  Floating  Beacon 

VOL.  III. 

19  Sylvanna 

80  Tom  Bowling 

21  Innkeeper  of  Abbeville 

22  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 

23  Billy  Taylor 

24  The  Two  Gregories 

25  The  Wandering  Boys 
<416  Paris  and  London 

27  A  Day  after  the  Fair 

VOL.  IV. 

28  Humphrey  Clinker 

29  Mischief  Making 

80  Joan  of  Arc 

81  The  Ruffian  Boy 

82  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 
33  The  Wreck 

84  Everybody’s  Husband 

85  Banks  of  the  Hudson 

86  Guy  Faux 

VOL.  V. 

87  The  Devil’s  Ducat 

88  Mazeppa 

89  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

40  Pedlar’s  Acre 

41  “No!!!” 

42  Peveril  of  the  Peak 

43  Thalaba 

44  Waverly 

4*  Winning  a  Husband 
VOL.  VI.  . 

46  Hofer,  the  Tell  of  the 

47  Paul  Clifford  [Tyrol 

45  Damon  and  Pythias 

4:3  The  Three  Hunchbacks 
60  Tower  of  Nesle 
81  Sworn  at  Highgate 
F2  Mary  Glastonbury 
fcJ  Tl'e  Red  Rover 
The  G widen  c  ’tr 


VOL.  VII. 

55  Grace  Huntley 

56  “  The  Sea !  ” 

57  Clerk  of  Clerkenwell 

58  Hutofthe Red  Mountain 

59  John  Street,  Adelphi 

60  Lear  of  Private  Life 

61  John  Overy 

62  The  Spare  Bed 

63  Smuggler’s  Daughter 

VOL.  VIII. 

64  The  Cedar  Chest 

65  Wardock  Kennilson 

66  The  Shadow 

67  Ambrose  Gwinett 

68  Gilderoy 

03  The  Fate  of  Calas 

70  The  Young  Reefer 

71  Revoltof  theWorkhouse 

72  Man  and  the  Marquis 

VOL.  IX. 

73  Gipsey  Jack 

74  Lurline 

75  The  Fire  Raiser 

76  The  Golden  Calf 

77  Man- Fred 

78  Charcoal  Burner 

79  “MyPoil  and  my  Partner 

80  The  Sixes  [Joe” 

81  Good-Looking  Fellow 

82  Wizardofthe  Moor 

VOL  X. 

83  Roof  Scrambler 

84  Diamond  Arrow 

85  Robber  of  the  Rhine 

86  Eugene  Aram 

87  Eddyst.one  Elf 

88  My  Wife’s  Husband 

89  Married  Bachelor 

90  Shakspeare’s  Festival 

91  Van  Dieman’s  Land 

92  Le  Pauvre  Jacques 

VOL.  XI. 

93  Rochester 

94  The  Ocean  of  Life 

95  An  Uncle  too  Many 

96  The  Wild  Man 

97  Rover’s  Bride 

98  Beggar  of  Cripplegate 

99  Paul  the  Poacher- 

100  Thomas  it  Becket 

101  Pestilence  of  Marseilles 

102  UnfortunateMissBailey 

VOL.  XII. 

103  Humpbacked  Lover 

104  Bound  ’Prentice  to  a 
Waterman 

105  March  of  Intellect 

106  Joconde  - 

107  The  Koenba  [dnsa 

108  Shipwreck  of  the  lue- 


109  Chain  of  Guilt 

110  Ion 

111  Mistletoe  Bough 

112  My  Friend  Thompson 

VOL.  XIII. 

113  Battle  of  Sedgemoor 

114  The  Larboard  Fib 

115  Frederick  the  Great 

116  The  Turned  Head 
1J7  Wapping  Old  Stair?. 

118  Man  with  the  carpetbag 

119  Hercules 

120  Female  Massaronl 

121  Reform 

122  Fatal  Snow  Storm 

VOL.  XIV. 

123  Venus  in  Arms 

124  Earl  of  Poverty 

125  Siamese  Twins 

126  Austerlitz 

127  Payable  at  Sight 

128  The  Bull- Fighter 

129  Rich  Man  of  Frankfort 

130  Richard  Piantagenet 

131  Dor.  Quixote 

132  Black-Eyed  Sukey 

133  The  Great  Devil 

VOL.  XV. 

134  Curse  of  Mammon 

135  Jack  Sheppard 

136  Paul  the  Pilot 

137  The  Boarding  House 

138  Rule  Britannia 

139  Tlie  Twins  of  Warsaw 

140  The  Venetian 

141  The  Bashful  Man 

142  Ravens  of  Orleans 

VOL.  XVI. 

143  Ten  Thousand  a  Year 

144  Under  the  Pose 

145  Sally  in  our  Alley 

146  Haunted  Hulk 

147  Susan  Hopley 

148  Jack  in  the  Water 

149  Marianne,  tlie  Child  of 
Charity 

150  Our  Village 

151  The  Barber  Baron 

152  Sixteen-String  Jack 


***  Cumberland’*  Minor  Tt 
airfc,  complete  in  16  vnK  U-j.;* 
in  cloth,  4t. 


